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ICELAND, A COUNTRY OF PECU- 
LIARITIES AND CONTRASTS. 














Editor, Rural World:—Away up on 
the confines of the polar circle, nestled 
among the icy crags and volcanic 
ruins of the frozen zone, there lives 
a race of people of remarkable pecu- 
liarity in some respec The general 
appearance of the country known as 
Iceland is the most rugged and dreary 
imaginable. The summits of lofty 
mountains are crowned with snow, 
though everlasting fires burn in sub- 
terranean caverns at their bases. The 
island is traversed by lava streams in 
every direction. On every side are the 
yawning craters of active or exting- 
uished volcanoes, and these are the 
sources of much of the surrounding 
desolation. Numerous mountains of 
ice are to be found in all parts of the 
country, and yet, strange”as, it, may 
seem to us, there are great numbers of 
boiling springs where the water is 
projected in some cases to a height 
of 80 feet or more, making an inter- 
esting picture to look at in this land 
of dreary desolation. These hot 
springs have the effect to modify the 
severity of the climate, and the ther- 
mometer seldom sinks to zero. To 
add to the dreariness of the situation, 
immense iceburgs, floating in from 
Greenland, lodge upon the shores and 
prolong the winter season, as they do 
not melt and disappear till late in the 
spring, and this causes vegetation to 
be tardy in bursting forth. 

We might suppose that such a coun- 
try would be entirely destitute of all 
natural productions, but such is not 
the case. A species of wild wheat ma- 
tures in those short seasons, which 
makes good flour. Anti-scorbutic roots 
and marine plants grow wild, and they 
make good food. There is a delicious 
berry that grows there in great abun- 
@ance. The climate does not appear to 
be suitable for garden vegetables. In 
some parts wild grass is cut for hay. 
Most of the men are employed in fish- 
ing and fish and hides are the chief 
articles of exportation. 

Society is in a state of primitive sim- 
plicity on this isle, and the most prom- 
inent traits of the Icelanders are a 
great love of their country, hospitality, 
intelligence, simplicity and piety. The 
natives rarely visit other countries, 
and when they do, they soon return 
again to their icy homes, as they are 
greatly attached to their native land. 
Probably no people on earth are so 
well educated as the people of Ice- 
land, and yet there are no school 
houses in the country, with the excep- 
tion of one, which was designed for the 
use of such men as were to fill offices 
of church or state. Although the bulk 
of the people reside in rude stone huts, 
yet they are well taught and instruct- 
ed in their own homes by their parents, 
or in some cases by older brothers or 
sisters. It is a common thing to hear 
young people quote a Greek or Latin 
author. These people are well versed 
in their own history and literature, 
and they are also to a great degree 
conversant with those of other nations. 
This wonderful diffusion of knowledge 
among the masses in that country is 
astonishing, and our people might 
learn a valuable lesson from those who 
have long been considered our in- 
feriors. 

As to the laws in Iceland, they are 
of a mild character, and it is hardly 
necessary to have any laws there, as 
crimes are almost unknown. Many of 
the ancestors of the Icelanders were 
distinguished men of Norway who mi- 
grated from there to escape oppression, 
and like the pilgrims who landed on 
the desolate shores of New England, 
they were willing to brave every dan- 
ger for the cause of liberty. One thou- 
gand years ago these noble adventur- 
ers left the shores of Norway-in their 
frail boats, proceeding across the un- 
known deep’ for many hundreds of 
miles, likely among storms and tem- 





pests at times, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a home, though it should be in a 
land of volcanoes and earthquakes. 
Those male and female pioneers must 
have been bold, fearless and persever- 
ing to an extreme degree, as long voy- 
ages in those days were perilous. 

The Icelanders have many peculiar 
traits of character, of which I shall try 
to describe a few. They are grave and 
thoughtful and yet social, but they sel- 
dom laugh, and yet they are cheerful, 
happy and contented. It is the uni- 
versal custom in that country to give 
thanks with clasped hands before and 
after a_meal, and when the meal is 
over, the guests Kiss both the master 
and the mistiress, thanking them for 
their kindness. The kiss is the univer- 
sal salutation at meeting and parting, 
and when a visitor appears at a house 
he salutes all of the inmates, com- 
mencing at the eldest and ending with 
the youngest, and when he departs the 
salutation is reversed, when the young- 
est is saluted first. Before crossing a 
river a mental prayer is offered up, 
and also after crossing. When friends 
meet, the common salutation is “Peace 
be with you,” and the reply is, “The 
Lord bless you!” , 

Iceland may be called a land of pov- 
erty, but this has never proved to be 
much of a drawback to educational 
matters. Bibles, books and newspa- 
pers are scarce on this island, yet the 
people are very intelligent and they 
must make good use of the literary 
matter they have on hand, probably 
one book goes through many hands. A 
good education must be greatly appre- 
ciated by the people of this island. 
Many of the people of our country are 
careless and indifferent in regard to 
educational matters, and yet the facili- 
ties for the advancement of knowledge 
are far greater with us than they are 
on the desolate island mentioned 
above. 


Iceland is about 300 miles long and 
10 miles in breadth, and it has a su- 
perficial area of more than 40,000 
square miles. Fuel is very scarce there 
except on the northern shores, where 
immense quantities of drift-wood from 
other lands have lodged upon the 
shores, but as the whole country is 
rough and rugged, it is difficult to con- 
struct roads suitable for travel by ve- 
hicles, consequently this wood which 
is mostly pine and fir trees, is inac- 
cessible to most of the inhabitants, and 
as a result, the people wear heavy 
clothing and do not have fires except 
for cooking. The traveling is by horse- 
back riding mostly, and the horses are 
very hardy; and are seldom housed or 
fed, even in winter, but subsist chiefly 
on the sea-weeds thrown up by the 
tide. 

It is almost impossible to travel in 
that country in winter, and even in 
summer many difficulties are encount- 
ered as the traveler picks his way over 
the burning and smoking ground amid 
the chasms that have been rent by 
earthquakes, and in passing wide 
morasses, and steep defiles, and in 
winding around lofty mountains that 
are often coated with ice and snow. 
There is much danger in crossing the 
rivers, and many perish by drowning. 
Verily, Iceland is a country of many 
accidents, and this land of fire, fogs 
and storms of snow, should never have 
been settled. 

Among earth’s inhabitants ag a gen- 
eral thing, educated people are far 
more refined than uneducated ones, but 
such does not appear to be the case 
among the Icelanders.—J. M. Miller, 
Missouri. . 





NOTES FROM EGYPT. 





Editor, Rural World:—As we have 
six inches of snow, and the mercury at 
zero, (Dec. 14) we shall “lay off” and 
write a few notes. Farm work is well 
up except a few days’ shredding. The 
weather was fine till about December 
1. The hay crop was short, nearly 
everybody cut more corn than usual. 
Fodder igs very poor, expensive feed, 
but is better than nothing, and shred- 
ded fodder makes good bedding. Sev- 
eral of my neighbors are feeding silage 
for the first time, and seem to be well 
pleased with it. We received some 
samples of sweet clover seed and some 
plants from Mrs. Mardis, and shall 
give it one more fair trial. 

We sowed some alfalfa in September, 

red clover with it. There is 
plenty of clover, but not much alfalfa. 
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see that it is homic-"r. » We 
that it can be grown su 

our tight clay subsoil. 

Our County Farmers’ Institute wa. 
held last week,—two one-day sessions 
in the country, and a two-day session 
at the county seat. Very bad weather 
caused small attendance at nearly all 
sessions. On account of a nine-mile 
drive, we did not attend. The program 
Was mostly “cows” and “hens;” and, 
as we keep but one cow, and wife has 
full charge of the hens, (and is mak- 
ing them lay 34-cent eggs) I was not 
much interested in the program, but 
like to meet the boys. 


The season’s greetings to the editor 
and to everybody.—Agcricola. 





A LETTER FROM A STAUNCH 
FRIEND AND SUPPORTER. 





Editor, Rural World:—Excuse my 
absence from the good old Rural 
World. I contribute to several farm 
journals, but none are so dear and 
loved as the contributors of the Rural 
World family. Why are so many si- 
lent? In every issue, when I see Gov. 
Colman’s picture, memory calls me 
back to the last time I met Mr. Col- 
man at Kansas City, at our state hor- 
ticultural meetings. He said, “when 
an article comes from Jacob Faith on 
fruit culture or temperance, it need 
not go to the editorial room, but to the 
printing room.” 

Let me congratulate the new editor 
of Colman’s Rural World. An editor’s 
audience is larger than any that can 
be reached by any other human voice. 
Editors are both teachers and preach- 
ers. No editor labors harder for his 
readers than the Rural World editor, 
to produce the best material for his 
readers and also to secure the best 
contributors. 

Friends, it is our duty to help the 
editor and thereby help ourselves. 
Show a copy of the Rural World to 
your neighbors and ask them to sub- 
scribe. 

In answer to letters:—I live in El- 
dorado Springs, Cedar county, Missou- 
ri, 100 miles south and 20 miles east 
of Kansas City. The people in my 
neighborhood are mostly good and 
clever. There is no better health re- 
sort. Many persons come here in poor 
health, and some get good health. 
There are five churches of different 
denominations. The population is 
2,500. The price of land is $40 to $100 
per acre; the soil sandy loam, about 
half prairie and half timber. The soil 
is well adapted for fruit culture, but 
fruit growing is badly neglected. 
There are over 200 old soldiers here 
and they have a good time passing the 
time. In summer there is a nice band 
of music every night in the park. It 
is a fine place for politicians to make 
speeches and air themselves. 

The fall weather was favorable for 
the maturing of fruit buds to endure 
much cold. The prospects at present, 


(Dec 16) are:—Apple,100 percent oft 


a full crop; peach, 95; cherry, 95; 
pear, 90; plum, 90; raspberry, 95; 
blackberry, 90; strawberry, 100. 
Dear readers, thanks for letters re- 
ceived. I will try to answer most of 
them. Best wishes to editor and read- 
ers.—Jacob Faith, Missouri. 





NOTES FROM KENTUCKY. 


gr, Rural World:—There is 4 
, stir about the cattle mouth-anc- 
disease. I learn, however, that 
officer came to Falmouth, and on 
.. amination found that this section 
was free. I think that by careful 
watching it will not spread every- 
where. This section is now in good 
shape for cattle raising and we trust 
that nothing will be shipped in to 
paralize business. 

We had quite a prolonged wet spell 
and now (Dec. 18) we have very cold 
weather. The ground is covered with 
snow. The wagons in passing over 
the snow make music all their own, 
because of the intense cold. 

The cows are enjoying the silage, 
When the boys go to the silo all the 
cows begin to moo, each in her own 
pitch. The sound is low and of @ 
begging tone. When they see the 
boys come with the silage they prance 
and reach out eagerly after it. They 
have learned to like it and they are 
giving more milk since silage has 
been fed. The weather turned warm 
just after we opened the silo and it 
appeared to spoil faster than we 
could feed it, so we threw away some, 
but believe it was best to-do this. Any 
way we are learning every day. The 
silage freezes now, but the cows like 
to eat it just the same and we do not 
see any bad effects from using it mm 
that condition. We also bought some 
cotton-seed meal, but the cows did 
not seem to relish it at all and were 
very slow in learning to eat it. 

Christmas thoughts and doings are 
on the list now. 
the little folks happy. Soon the great 
and all important day will be here. I 
find we can get the greatest pleasures 
by giving to the little ones. They 
show their delight more plainly and 
one feels justified for the doing. The 





call for aid to the Belgiums has. 


reached everywhere and I trust much 
good has been accomplished. “Peacs 
on earth good will to men,” I can say 
most meaningly at this time.—Mrs. J, 
T. Mardis, Kentucky. 





The market demands light hogs in 
summer and heavy hogs in the winter 
time, 





fine sleeping 


eons is — two 
feet tall, and ts all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 


very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
7? also has a \Iittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, pearly 
ue teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doll free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur- 
prise gift for prompt- 
ness. Send no money—just vour name. 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BR. W., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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This handy shoe 
elally for home use, 
you can easily do any kind of shoe repairing 
at a great saving of time and expense. The out- 
fit comes securely packed 
of the following: Iron stand for 
9 in, 7% inch, 6% inch lasts; shoe hammer; 
shoe knife; peg aw}; sewing 
one agra | of heel ‘nails; one package of clinch 

4 full directions. 


sarqieunhie outit which will always give satis- 
faction. 


Our Offer: This Cobbler’s Outfit may. be had 
free, all mailing charges ones Se by sending one 
dollar to pay for a one al 
subscription tema og <A —y Worla and a one 


pate a * the great 
6 FE 25 conte: 4 he 
ree, scriptions’ be be: 
Ms rag beeen 


ural World, and one year 
Home, and one complete cabbier's Outfit to be 
sent postage prepaid.” 


OF THE “ALWAYS READY” 
COBBLER’S TOOLS. 
outfit was made espe- 
th the ald of these tools 
in a box and consists 
lasts; one each 
awl; stabbing awl; 
A most complete and 


subscriptions and remittances te 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
Gt. Louis, Ma, 
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Horses for Driving and for the Track 


Should Be Raised and Mannered in Much the Same Way---Special Attention Necessary 
in the Making of Speed---How to Handle From Birth to Maturity. 


EVEN drivers lined up seven classy trotters 
s and, after three false starts, were told to 
“Go.” A beautiful black took the lead; ap- 
pearances indicated that he would hold it. The 
trotters surged forward on the last quarter, fhen 
the black horse “broke,” A bay mare passed him 
before he could strike his gait and he won second 
money. 

“What a pity,” commented an interested spec- 
tator. “That black horse could clean up anything 
in his class if he would only behave. His trainers 
neglected to break him of his faults early in his 
career. There are many essential points which 
must be taken into consideration when preparing 
a colt for the futurities.” 

All horsemen know that the racer 
that will win honors at the futurities 
must be trained properly. No trainer 
can develop a colt into a high class 
track performer unless the colt has 
an inherited quality of development 
to start with; but given this qualin- 
cation, systematic training will ac- 
complish much. 

A well-known owner and trainer of 
race horses in Kansas has had con- 
siderable experience with light driv- 
ing horses. He keeps from seven- 
ty-five to one hundred head of trot- 
ters upon his farm in Kansas at all 
times. In an interview, he told me 
about his methods and experience in 
the following words:— 

A Story of Experience, 

It isn’t as big a task to care for a 
young driving colt as some may sup- 
pose. I think the colt that is being 
reared for a racer should be cared for 
the same as any valuable driving colt. 
I give the colt attention as soon as it 
is foaled. 

Before the colt is foaled the mare 
should have a moderate amount of 
exercise daily. She should not be 
kept closely confined. After the colt is foaled 
squeeze out the naval string and dip the end in a 
reliable antiseptic solution. Tincture of iodine is 
satisfactory for the purpose. After using the 
iodine apply a drying powder composed of equal 
parts of starch, alum and powdered gum camphor. 
Use the powder at frequent intervals until the cord 
is thoroughly dried up. This treatment is a pre- 
ventive of naval disease. 

The mare should not be allowed to foal outside 
where the colt will be exposed to cold or damp- 
ness. Use ordinary precautions after the colt is 
foaled, such as cleaning. the stall and disinfecting 
every inch of the surface. Cleanliness is essential. 
Usually the colt will get to its feet and suck with- 
out any assistance. If the young animal is too 
weak to suck, milk the mare and feed the colt 
either with a spoon or nursing bottle. If the 
weather is unfavorable the colt and its dam should 
be kept indoors for a short time. 

After attending to the naval I give the colt an 
injection to insure its bowels starting to work 
regularly. I believe the best rectal injection for 
a-baby colt is warm cow’s milk. The milk is 
harmless in its action. 
‘are must be-exercised 
when giving the injec- 





ion not'to harm the 
‘oung animal’s soft 
issues. 


I have had few seri- 
sus cases of diarrhoea 
mong young colts. If 
he mare is fed proper- 


Taking the Curve for Best Pesition 
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Bv Russell R. Rivett, Nebraska. 


ly before and after foaling the danger from diar- 
rhoea is greatly diminished. Usually diarrhoea 
can be checked in its early stages by administer- 
ing a teaspoonful of lime water, diluted with a 
little warm water or milk, every two or three 
hours. 

I do not turn the colt nor its dam out-in the 
pasture for the first few days. They are exer- 
cised in the corral for a short time each day until 
the colt has passed the danger stage. I gradually 
increase the hours of exercise until the colt is ac- 
customed to using its legs for long periods of 
time. As long as the nights are damp and chilly 


I keep the colt and its dam indoors. 





Raising and Traisiog 1 the Driver Differs From the » Handling of the Track 
Horse Practically Only in the Development of Speed. 
Shows a Combination Driving and Saddle Gelding Owned By Mrs. J. W. 
Brewer, Mexico, Mo. 


Rations for Colt and Dam. 

Tbere is considerable which can be said regard- 
ing the proper feeding ration for the young colt 
and its dam. It is important that the right ration 
be fed; for if the owner expects to raise a classy 
animal, the proper ration must be given from the 
start. In grass growing sections pastures can be 
depended on for some months each year, the 
length of time varying with the severity of the 
climate. If a mare does not do well when turned 
upon grass, I give her alfalfa hay, also oats and 
corn chop mixed. It is a good plan to eed the 
dam some grain and alfalfa (or similar) hay 
throughout the time she is suckling her colt. It 
is easier to raise a high grade colt if the dam is 
properly nourished. I do not wait until weaning 
time before teaching the colt to eat grain. The 
spring colt will eat grain during the middle of 
the summer if it has the chance. 


When I have several colts running together I 
feed the grain in long troughs. The troughs are 
about two feet in height and are smooth on the 
inside. If the grass is plentiful I give grain only 
once a day. If the grass is poor I feed grain 
twice a day. I give the young animals all they 
will clean up. The grain ration is composed of 
corn chop, oats, wheat bran and oil meal. The 
different feeds are given in the following propor- 
tions: One bushel of oats, one peck of corn chop, 
half a bushel of bran, and ten pounds of oil meal. 
The ingredients are well mixed. The animals 
should be salted regularly. 

I wean the colt when fall comes. Usually the 
young arimal is around eight months old when 


RACES ARE WON 


The Picture 


I take it from its mother’s side. In my opinion 
there is but one method of weaning a colt; it 
should be removed from sight and hearing of its 
dam. If the colt has learned to eat, weaning it is 
no trouble. 

After weaning I continue to feed the balanced 
grain ration, and put bright alfalfa hay, or other 
roughness, in the manger. Almost any kind ol 
bright roughness is relished by young colts. While 
I am not in favor of over-feeding, I never starve 
a colt. I endeavor to keep them strong and 
healthy, and push their physical development as 
rapidly as possible. More young colts are harmed 
from lack of exercise, than from  over-feeding. 
When a colt eats its feed and does 
not grow, it probably is troubled 
with worms. Let your veterinary 
surgeon remove the worms and the 
colt will commence to gain. Wean- 
lings should be given close attention 
at this period. Feed and water regu- 
larly. 

Handle for Manners Early. 

Mannering a colt is not a difficult 
task if the proper methods are fol- 
lowed. I know one man who pays 
little attention to the colts until they 
are a couple of years old. Then he 
tries to make them affectionate. They 
usually are as wild as young deer, ob- 
ject to the halter and harness, and 
are always looking for a chance to 
gain their freedom. I halter break 
the trotting colt as soon as it is two 
weeks old. The sooner the young 
animal becomes accustomed to the 
halter the better. I use an easy fit- 
ting halter, and break the colt to 
stand and lead. The man who uses 
ordinary judgment should have suc- 
cess at training a colt. 

The feeding ration, as I mentioned 
previously, is of prime importance; it 
is also essential that the colt be 
taught manners. By the time the colts on the farm 
are old enough to wean, they are tame and docile. 
We show the young animals that we are their 
friends and gain their confidence. Training the 
colt is much easier if it has confidence in the 
driver. 

After the colt is weaned, the work of training 
commences. There should be an understanding 
between horse and driver. When the driver has 
confidence in his horse, and the horse has con- 
fidence in the driver, better results will be ob- 
tained than when horse and driver are at discord. 
Confidence should be implanted in a colt’s mind 
when it is first broken. An excellent example of 
a confident racer is Miss Banner Feed, owned by 
a well-known horseman of Memphis, Tenn. This 
mare’s owner drives her, and her winning record 
testifies that she was properly trained. 

I know of another racer that had showed bet- 
ter early prospects than Miss Banner Feed. Con- 
cerning the conduct of this horse at a recent race 
the sporting editor wrote: “G ’s misbehavior at 
the start lost him 100 feet. He steadily cut down 
the handicap; but won only second money.” If 
that horse had been 












properly trained he 
would have won first 
money. 







Before breaking the 
weanling know what f 
you propose to do, then 
do it. This is a critical 
time. If the breaking i 


(Continued on Page 8.) 


























Before the Judges’ Stand Scoring for Advantage At the Word “Go!” 
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More Wheat to the Acre 


Sixty Bushels Is Worth Striving for---Sow- 
ing Rows Close Together Will Do It. 
By Frank Colby, Indiana. 


AM convinced that a farmer who 
does not raise 60 bushels of 
wheat per acre under average 

weather conditions, in most any of the 
corn belt states of the Middle West 
is not doing himself or his land jus- 
tice, and I feel that I know reasonably 
well what I am talking about in mak- 
ing the above statement. 

I have farmed for many years and 
have studied farming most carefully 
and have in past years drilled my 
wheat one way and then cross-drilled 
it, but I finally succeeded in getting 
@ drill made for putting the rows 
only three inches apart instead of 
six inches, seven inches or eight 
inches, as is common. Have carefully 
tested out this idea of putting the 
drill rows only three inches apart 
and while we did not get 60 bushels 
of wheat this year per acre on my 
80 acres yet it was because it was 
the driest season here known to the 
oldest inhabitants, but my wheat 
measured 43 bushels per acre—ma- 
chine measure—of splendid quality, 
and I am sending you today a sample 
of the wheat. 


My neighbors with ,just as good 
land, just as well prepared and seed- 
ing at practically the same seeding 
season only putting in their gram 
with seven inch or eight inch rows, 
or in other words having seven inch 
or eight inch grain drills, only pro- 
duced 11 bushels per acre average, or 
only 25 per cent of the yields that 
my farm produced seeding in drill 
rows only three inches apart. I am 
confident that in a good year with 
the drill rows only three inches 
apart I can produce an average yield 
of 60 bushels or more per acre. 

I have met with many people who 
have had many doubts about thts 
system of seeding. They said your 
grain will not develop properly. Some 
of them said it is so thick on the 
ground that the clover will not grow 
to do any good. I have simply said 
to each of them to come and visit our 
fields at harvest time and _ every 
visitor who came when we were cut- 
ting our grain admitted that fit was 
the finest field of wheat they had 
ever seen, notwithstanding the long, 
severe drouth. This is the most con- 
vincing argument that could have 
been presented, because seeing is be- 
lieving. 

I always sow clover with wheat in 
the spring. I am now ready to show 
my friends as fine a stand of clover 
as they ever saw and as far as I 
know it is really the only piece of 
clover in this section of the country 
that survived the drouth. Every 
farmer that I have talked to tells me 
his clover is dead. My clover field 
is right here and I will be very glad, 
indeed, to show it to any one who 
would care to come and investigate. 
The field will show for itself, 

It seems to me that the advantages 
in favor of drill rows three inches 
apart is more plain because no one 
ever saw wheat that would stool out 
and cover a six-incH space between 
the rows, much less seven inches or 
eight itmches. This six-inch, seven- 
fmeh or eight-inch space between the 
rows is always filled with rag weeds 
or other obnoxious weeds, which take 
just as much substance out of the 
ground to grow them as ft would to 

w that much wheat. This being 

. which every intelligent farmer 
will admit, then would fit not be more 
profitable to grow wheat instead of 
weeds? When using a drill making 
the rows only three inches apart we 
are using the space for wheat in- 
stead of weeds and in this way the 
moisture is retained to very much 
better advantage. 

It has been the custom in our part 
of the country to sow one and one- 
half bushels of wheat per acre with 
the drill rows six inches, seven 
inches or eight inches apart, but in 
making the drill rows three inches 
apart I use two bushels per acre, 
This means less grain in each indi- 
widual seed row because the rows are 


closer, but we have just twice as 
many rows, but the seed is distribut- 
ed much more evenly over the ground 
and given a better chance to develop 
and mature—and no chance for 
weeds. 

I am a strong believer in Preparing 
a perfect seed bed and having the 
soil in a high state of cultivation as 
well as to use pure seed that ts 
“hardy,” something that’ will stand 
the winter. When all of these things 
are observed a farmer can sow wheat 
with as much certainty of reaping a 
good crop as any other crop he can 
put in. I have never failed to raise 
a good wheat crop in my life. With 
drill rows three inches apart we can 
double the wheat crop. 


GOOD YIELDS FROM THE DASHEEN 
IN THE SOUTH. 








Results of experiments conducted 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that while under 
unfavorable conditions a yield of 140 


when northern grown potatoes must 
be shipped in at comparatively high 
prices. 

At the present time, however, the 
specialists in the department do not 
recommend the dasheen for cultivation 
generally in latitudes north of the 
Carolinas. The dasheen has _ been 
grown at a number of points much 
farther north than this but the re- 
sults did not seem to indicate that ft 
would be a commercial success. It 
is really a tropical plant and requires 
a frostless season of at least’ six 
months and preferably longer. Where 
this requirement is met the dasheen 
may be grown successfully in any 
rich sandy soil where there is plenty 
of moisture and heat. In the irri- 
gated sections of the Southwest there 
is reason to believe that it will do 
well, 

Up to the present time the chief 
obstacle to the more general intro- 
duction of this root crop throughout 
the South has been the lack of knowl- 
edge of it on the part of the consum- 
er and ag a consequence. the very 
limited demand. A forthcoming cir- 
cular published by the Department of 
Agriculture under the title “The 
Dasheen, A Root Crop For the South,” 
contains additional information for 
the prospective grower and a number 
of useful recipes for preparing the 
vegetable. These are well within the 
range of any competent cook and 
should provide an agreeable novelty 








An Automobile Is a Comfort and a 


Pleasure That Thousands of Farmers 


in This Country Are Enjoying Every Days 


bushels an acre may be obtained from 
the cultivation of the dasheen with 
specially favorable conditions this 
yield runs up to 450 bushels per acre. 
The dasheen is a vegetable somewhat 
resembling the potato, which was in- 
troduced into this country a number 
of years ago by experimentors in the 
Department of Agriculture from var- 
fous parts of the tropics, in the belief 
that it would prove a valuable root 
crop for the South. This belief, it is 
said, is now justified by the outcome 
of experiments which have been in 
progress since 1910. Last year at 
the Brooksville station in Florida an 
average of 296 bushels per acre was 
obtained. 

Of this quantity approximately one- 
third consisted of tubers for market- 
ing and about one-fourth of tubers too 
small to be sold profitably, but never- 
theless, large enough for home use. 
The bulk of the remainder could be 
disposed of as feed for cattle and 
hogs or used for seed purposes. 

The dasheen is a staple article of 
food for millions of people in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions, and there 
seems to be no reason why it should 
not prove equally valuable in the 
southern and southwestern portions 
of the United States, as a substitute 
for or supplement to the potato and 
sweet potato. Indeed the higher 
nitrogenous and starchy content of 
the dasheen may make it quite as 
valuable an article of diet as the more 


for the family table. On account of 
the acrid principle that characterizes 
almost all plants of this family, how- 
ever, care should be taken never to 
taste the leaves or even the tubers 
while raw. A teaspoonful of sal soda 
in each quart of water used in pre- 
paring the vegetable will keep the 
hands from being affected by the irri- 
tant that is also found in the outer 
part of the tuber. 





EAT APPLES FOR THEIR FOOD 


VALUE, AND EAT OFTEN, 





Apples should be used in every fam- 
fly as a staple article of food and not 
as an occasional luxury for the chil- 
dren. The writer can well remember 
a time in the early history of the 
Northwest when we children would 
divide the pealings as mother pre- 
pared apple pies for our annual 
Thanksgiving dinner. It was the only 











time during the year when we could 
afford to buy apples, as no New Eng- 
land Thanksgiving dinner was com- 
plete without an apple pie. Apples in 
those pioneer times cost 5 and 10 
cents each, and money was scarce and 
hard to get. 

Now times have changed- Money is 
more plentiful and good apples can be 
bought for $2.00 to $3.00 per barrel, 
which come to us from Eastern and 
Southern markets. There is no rea- 
son why every family should not use 
them as a staple article of food be- 
cause they are as cheap in proportion 
to their food value as any of the store 
goods. 

Apples may not contain as much of 
nutrients as pork and beans, but they 
so aid the digestion and assimilation 
of other foods that they add to their 
value in nourishing the body and 
maintaining good health. Doctors all 
agree that apples are one of the best, 
if not the very best, fruit grown, to 
maintain good health. This is espe- 
cially true during the winter gfeason 
when the supply of vegetables is 
usually reduced to potatoes with the 
possible addition of a few cabbages 
and onions on some farms. 

Apples are good when served on the 
table as pies or dumplings, but are 
relished best by the children when 
they can make a selection of a choice 
one from a barrel in the cellar. The 
family that has been supplied with 
apples, purchased by the barrel, and 
an assortment of varieties, has little 
or no need for a doctor or medicine 
at any time during the year. A bar- 
rel of apples costs much less than a 
single visit from the family physician 
and a trifle more than one of his 
prescriptions filled by the village 
druggist. 

There is a surplus of apples in this 
country just now because of the war 
in Europe which has ruined our ex- 
port trade on fruit, especially apples. 
This is an opportwhe time to: acquire 
the apple eating habit, which will re- 
sult in better health for the family 
and less expense for doctors and 
medicine. Buy apples by the barrel 
and several barrels—to have an as- 
sortment of varieties. Allow the chil- 
dren the privilege of going into the 
cellar for an apple whenever they 
wish one to eat. They cost no more 
than other store goods.—A. K. Bush, 
in Northwestern Agriculturist, 





Give each colt its regular grain ra- 
tion and enough clean, bright hay to 
keep it growing and thrifty. 
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A TRUE STORY OF APPLES AT 
FORTY CENTS EACH. 





Usually it takes about half a bushel 
of apples to bring 40 cents on the mar- 
ket—but apples selling at 40 cents each 
is different! Two years ago the bot- 
tom dropped out of the apple market. 
When the early prospects for a large 
apple crop in all sections of the United 
States became assured that summer, a 
grower in Missouri, with an orchard 
of 100 acres, realized that something 
unusual would have to be dome to get 
more than a living price for his crop. 
He offered individual boxed apples to 
the trade. One New York commission 
man signed a contract for 6,000 apples 
—not boxes—for which he was to pay 
15 cents each at shipping point in Mis- 
gouri. Part of the order was filled 
with the much ridiculed Ben Davis. 
Twenty-five cents per apple represents 
the cost of transportation and profits 
of the commission man and of the hotel 
serving the fruit. 

During the following winter apples 
were listed on the menu cards of two 
or three exclusive hotels in New York. 
The patron of the hotel cafe indicated 
to the waiter the variety he desired, 
and in due time a sealed box, with a 
special knife for opening the box, was 
served on a piate. The consumer 
himself opened the box, removed the 
apple and returned the empty box to 
the waiter with the usual tip for serv- 
ice. All the result of one fruit grower’s 
faith in doing things out of the ordi- 
nary! Let us see how he selected 
and packed the fruit. 

Each apple was perfectly sound, of 
high color and uniform shape, not less 
than three aiid one-half inches in di- 
ameter, nor more than a quarter of an 
inch larger. Each stem had at least 
two perfect leaves attached and each 
apple was packed in an attractive 
pasteboard box and the top sealed. 
Young ladies cut the selected apples 
from the trees with scissors, to pro- 
tect the leaves on the stems. The ap- 
ples were placed on a cloth-covered 
table for inspection, and those that 
passed muster were dipped, leaves and 
all, in a solution whith closed the 
pores of the skin and leaves, causing 
the latter to retain their natural color, 
and conserving in the apple the orig- 
inal flavor. After the solution had 
dried, éach apple was wrapped in soft 
tissue paper to hold it firmly in its 
box, in which it was immediately 


-placed, The leaves were carefully ar- 


ranged on top of the wrapping paper 
go that they would not be folded or 
crumpled, and the top was sealed. The 
foregoing details are given here for 
their interest and for a moral: If you 
want to do better than the other fellow, 
you must find the way. Try it in your 
apple business. 





AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 





We believe every farmer in the Unit- 
- ed States—even the bachelors—should 
make it his personal concern to help 
on the development of teaching agri- 
culture to the youngsters. Our edu- 
cational system has been developed 


culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
teday held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 


readers. 
Colman’s Rural World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 


ee results. 





























All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 

published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
ment subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production alse will be wel- 
comed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S 








HAVE JUDGING COURSES 
GIRLS AS WELL AS BOYS. 





That the education of our girls is in 
part being neglected ‘through failure 
to give them training in the judging of 
home economic products ig a point 
stressed by Miss Bab Bell, woman’s lec- 
turer for the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture. 

“Why is it,” asks Miss Bell, “that we 


RURAL WORLD, 718 La- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice 
at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class matter. 








from the original “three R’s” to its 
present state by academic or profes- 
sional experts, whose ideal hag: been 
the instillation of literary knowledge. 
Preparation for a practical vocation— 
least of all for the most practical of 
all,—has been too long and too gen- 
erally overlooked. The farmers them- 
selves, leaving education to the educa- 
tors, have failed alike in their duty 
and their interest, in failing to insist 
on agricultural training, with the re- 
sult that far too many of the smartest 
boys have left the farm and its pre- 
eminent opportunities as a profitable 
and interesting calling. 





BUY MAINE SEED POTATOES IN 
CERTIFIED SACKS. 





The farmers of New Jersey, other 
Middle Atlantic states, and the south- 
ern states are warned by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
see that the seed potatoes they buy 
bear the white label of the “Potato In- 
spection Service” of the department. 
This label is placed on each container 
and certifies that the potatoes have 
been examined by federal inspectors 
and found free from powdery scab, 
that they were grown on farms free 
from, and have not in any way been 
exposed to this, disease. 

They are warned against the use of 
table potatoes for planting purposes, 
as these, even though they do not show 
the disease, may have been exposed to 
powdery scab. Table potatoes are 
usually shipped from Maine in buik 
and the car carries a blue certification 
tag, while seed potatoes are in sacks 
or other containers of a capacity not 
to exceed 180 pounds, and each con- 
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wealth and happiness. 


25 YEARS AGO 
In Colman’s Rural World—Issue of Dec. 26, 1889 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year involves health, 


give our boys training im live stock 
tainer or sack is separately certified. judging and grain judging while the 
Some dealers have been buying table girls are not given training in judging 
stock and selling it for seed. These products made in the home? We see 
men are not violating any law, but the benefit to the boys in better live 
they are exposing their customers to stock and better grains. We find the 
the the risk of the intraduction of a girls so eager for this sort of thing 
dangerous disease and a quarantine that they enter the boys’ classes—and 
should the powdery scab be imtro- often win prizes. This is all right, but 
duced. why do we not give the girls training 
The white seed certificate relates jp judging the things that pertain to 
only to freedom from powdery scab, their daily duties, such as bread, cakes, 
but potatoes so certified are likely to fryits, vegetables and sewing? They 
be of better quality and less mixed should be shown the use of score cards, 
than table-stock potatoes. The supply sn excellent time to give this training 
of certified seed potatoes in Maine is jg when the home economic products 
ample, and the price this year is low, are being judged at our fairs. The 
so that there is no excuse for planting one doing this work may very easily 
table-stock potatos. ~ train a class of girls to judge correct- 
The rigid inspection and other pre- jy» 
cautions thrown around certified seed This point is well taken. There is ne 
stock from quarantined districts make reason why our girls should not have 
such stock as safe as potatoes from ,, equal chance with our boys to 
non-infected areas, and often better se- joarn how to judge the products of 
—auee: their handiwork, and of other's. More 
attention might well be given to this 
work by our domestic science schools 
at agricultural colleges and elsewhera, 





THE HOG CHOLERA SCOURGE. 





Hog cholera caused a loss of $73,- 
000,000 in the United States during 
1913. The resulting loss of pork is 
estimated to be over $100,000,000. Iowa 
was the heaviest loser, having lost 
2,000,000 hogs or two-sevenths of the 
entire loss for the year. No doubt 
this loss of hogs and pork has had its 
effect in forcing the price of pork up- 
wards; thus, the consuming public 
suffers from the loss, but the produc- 
ers’ loss is not reduced in any way. It 
is, therefore, as much to the advantage 
of the consuming public as of the pro- 
ducer to have such diseases success- 
fully combatted, even at public ex- 
pense. 





“CHECK” EXPERIMENTAL WOEK, 





The value of many agricultural 
practices could be determined more 
accurately if farmers would employ a 
method commonly used in all scien- 
tific work. It ig known as “the 
check.” 

If someone recommends a spray for 
certain insects or for a fungous dis- 
ease, do not spray the whole fleid of 
potatoes, asparagus, beets, beans, ap~ 
ple trees, etc. Leave a few rows un 
treated and then, if no other disturb 
ing factors enter in, the value of the 
spray can be determined. If one 
thinks more water would be of benefit 
to a particular crop, leave a portion 
of the field without the extra water, 
The value of the extra water, if any, 
will then become apparent. The value 
of commercial fertilizers for truck 
crops can be ascertained by leaving a. 
portion of the crop unfertilized. 





sell at about 15 cents per pound net. 
the consumer. If he cannot afford 


France and Germany protect those who raise hogs there until they 


Should the practice be of doubtful 
value, employ it upon a small part of 


They do not seem to bother about 
the crop only. Try out new things be- 


to buy meat, they as much as tell 








him to get along with “black bread and beer.” 
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While in attendance at the cattle show in Chicago, we saw “Doe,” = 
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fore using them generally. it 








Make your Christmag dinner and 
celebration an event that will long be 
remembered by those who gathered 
together from far and wide to enjoy 
it. 


the great trotting Irish Setter dog, give an exhibition mile.. He was 
hitched te a miniature sulky, the boy and sulky weighing some 80, 
pounds more than the dog. He trotted a three-minute gate. His owner 
says he has trotted a half-mile in 1:28, a 2:56 gait, 


Ten years ago, English, Scotch, German, French, New York and 
New Engiand capital was pouring into the western country, 
by the enormous profits of range cattle raising. So great was the rush 
that owners of herds and lands could not price them so high, but they 
oer meee Gee ee sae specula- 

moveme ch may for a time do some good, but which alw: year bring 
in the end does more harm to any industry over w it sweeps. a —— alk dene a ee ple 
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Is there not some one in your neigh- 
borhood—and perhaps many—whe 


It was a wild will not have a merry Christmas sea- 
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The Art of Tree Dentistry 


Filling and Treating Cavities With Concrete 
Saves Old Trees for Shade or Fruit. 


trees by filling the cavities with 

concrete has often been men- 
tioned in horticultural publications. 
The whole subject is new, in that too 
short a time has elapsed to determine 
just how efficacious this work is, and 
especially as the earlier work was very 
crude. Within the past few years 
much progress has been made toward 
perfecting the methods of treating cav- 
ities, and perhaps we are justified in 
thinking that present methods are per- 
fect. At any rate, we have examples 
of recent work that stand today in 
perfect condition. 

There is no reason why a farmer 
cannot do this work as well as so- 
called “experts,” providing he exer- 
cises common sense with mechanical 
skill, and the average farmer is pos- 
sessed of each of these qualities. It is 
because of lack of this combination 
that the majority of failures can be at- 
tributed. 

In the first place, many attempt to 
save old trees that are not worth the 
expense of treating, and unless a tree 
has a particular value, either from a 
sentimental reason or from its position 
on.the farm, it is questionable whether 
or not it is advisable to fill its cavi- 
ties if they be large. This is particular- 
ly true of old fruit trees. Common 
sense would seem to say that it would 
be better to start a new orchard, and 
give the new trees the protection and 
care that the old orchard lacked; or, 
in other words, keep your trees from 
having cavities by avoiding bruises 
and keeping all exposed wood well 
covered with a waterproof dressing. 

There are two agencies of decay, air 


Tt repairing of shade and fruit 





Cross section of a young tree trunk 
showing how the new wood and bark 
grow into an unfilled cavity from the 
margin. (The line on the wood in- 
dicates the amount of excavating that 
would be needed before filling the 
cavity.) 


and moisture, and to have perfect 
work, all the decayed wood must be 
carefully chiseled out and the cavity 
filled solidly with concrete so as to ex- 
clude the agencies above mentioned. 
This sounds comparatively easy, but 
those who have tried it know that there 
are many obstacles to overcome. 


How the Operation is Performed. 


In removing the dead and decayed 
wood one should be careful not to re- 
move more of the sap wood or that 
layer of wood directly in back of the 
cambium, than is absolutely necessary, 
for it is through this wood that the 
sap flows toward the crown of the tree 
and every bit removed lessens the vig- 
or of the tree. When all the decayed 
wood has been removed it is advisable 
to wash down the walls of the cavity 
with creosote or crude carbolic acid so 
as to kill any myselium (disease root- 
lets) that may have penetrated into 
the wood. Copper sulphate has been 
recommended also, but it is doubtful if 
this wash is strong enough to pene- 
trate the wood. 

The next step is to paint the inside 
of the cavity with a heavy coat of tar 
or some similar waterproof prepara- 
tion. If the cavity is shallow it may 
be necessary to reinforce the concrete 
with nails and wire, which is done by 
studding the walls with nails and run- 
ning wires from nail to nail. If the 
cavity is large it may be necessary to 


“use steel rods such as are used in con- 


stixuction work. Care should be taken 


to anchor these rods in the wood as 
they make the tree more rigid when 
put in this. way. 

Mixing the Concrete. 


The concrete should be mixed thor- 
oughly in proportion of three parts 
sand and one of cement and care 
should be taken not to have it too wet. 
When very wet it is hard to hold in 
place while setting and the more wa- 
ter the greater the contraction from 
the wood, a condition to be avoided. A 
good policy to follow is to have the 
concrete just moist enough so that it 





Cross section of a seven-year-old 
blaze on a tree which has nearly 
healed over. Note the large area of 
decay which originated at the ax cut. 
The line on the wood indicates the 
proper shape of the cavity-if this haa 
been excavated. 


will stick together when pressed be- 
tween the hands. A weaker mixture 
can be used if desired, but the ‘three 
and one” recommends itself because it 
is possible to obtain a very smooth fin- 
ish by troweling. If the cavity is large, 
bricks and crushed rock can be used 
in the back of it. This strengthens the 
concrete and saves cement. Care must 
be taken to have the concrete well 
packed so as to make the filling as 
air-tight as possible. When approach- 
ing the surface shape the concrete to 
conform with the contotr of the trunk 
and see that in no place does the con- 
crete extend beyond the inner bark or 
cambium, because it is here that the 
new growth will appear. 

By carefully troweling the surface a 
very smooth and hard finish is obtain- 
ed. This is especially important 
around the edges as it is here that wa- 
ter tends to seep into the cavity and 
troweling will reduce this trouble ma- 
terially. 

Finishing the Surface. 

When the concrete has set thorough- 

ly and has had time to dry out, paint 





Cross section of a tree trunk after 
it is filled with cement. The surface 
of the cement should conform with the 
general shape of the woody portion of 
the trunk and should reach only to 
the cambium. 


the surface with a concrete paint and 
fill in around the edges with roofing 
paint or cement. This is quite elastic 
and will keep moisture out of the crev- 
ice between the wood and the con- 
crete. In painting the surface of the 
filling do not allow the paint to touch 
the cambium, as it is quite sure to kill 
it back. If concrete paint is not avail- 
able, coal tar will do fairly well. At 
any rate itis superior to ordinary 
paint, as it adheres much better and 
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does not seem to disintegrate the con- 
crete to the extent of oil paints. 

Many methods for treating tree 
wounds have been published, and while 
they undoubtedly have merit, yet per- 
haps the cheapest and best is coal tar. 
Coal tar is a natural preservative. It 
adheres well to wood and costs but a 
fraction as much as lead paint. As- 
phaltum is equally good, but when dry 
it presents a shiny black surface which 
reflects the sun’s rays in the early 
spring on the new wood and is apt to 
injure the same. It really does not 
matter so much what is used, as long 
as the wounds are kept covered. 


APPLE VINEGAR CAN BE MADE AT 
HOME SATISFACTORILY. 








Apple vinegar or cider vinegar is 
now made by commercial plants to 
such an extent that the home-made 
product is rarely seen and has but 
little place in the market. 

Apple cider will go through the 
normal process of fermentation and 
develop vinegar of splendid quality, 
if given the proper temperature and 
time for development. As the cider fs 
stored in the barrels it should be ex- 
posed as much as possible to the air 
and be kept at a temperature above 
80 degrees and below 100 degrees. 
The best results will be obtained if 
the material is kept at a temperature 
ranging between 80 and 90 degrees. 
At this temperature it requires ap- 
proximately a year for cider to @de- 
velop enough acid content to pass as 
first class vinegar. It should have 
between four and seven per cent of 
acid content, and with the process of 
making being that of slow ferment in 
barrel quantities, it will seldom 
reach six per cent of acid content. 
Ordinarily the vinegar that is made 
by being permitted to ferment in bar- 
rel quantities, must be kept in a base- 
ment or cellar storage where the high 
temperature can be obtained. It does 
not kill the ferment in the vinegar to 
pass below 80 degrees in temperature, 
but it retards its action, and the longer 
the material is in the process of 
making, the less valuable it is and 
the more difficulties are liable to be 
encountered in the work. The best 
results will be obtained if the head 
of the barrel is taken out and the bar- 
rel left entirely open. It can be 
stirred to advantage once in a while, 
but ordinarily the process of letting 
it stand entirely undisturbed will de- 
velop a very clear and _ satisfactory 
grade of material. 

The mother of vinegar that de- 
velops ordinarily on the top of the 
barrel is of no special advantage 
after it assumes the form of a con- 
densed or hard cake. As long as it is 
in a loose, slimy form, it will work 
fairly rapidly, but as soon as it as- 
sumes the caked form, it may as well 
be removed from the barrel. Ordi- 
narily if touched or pressed down on 
one side, it will sink fo the bottom 
of the barrel. The live, active mother 
of vinegar when collecting, appears as 
a thin or mucilaginous gelatine-like 
mass, and is rapidly reproducing the 
ferment yeast that is making the 
vinegar. It is not necessary, in all 
cases, to use this mother of vinegar 
to start the process of fermentation. 
It is a good plan, however, to use 
small quantities of it for placing in 
each barrel of cider to start the pro- 


cess of fermentation. If this is not 
done a great many different kinds of 
bacteria will develop in the cider and 
not all of these will tend directly to 
the manufacture of acetic acid, which 
is the valuable acid in vinegar. 

The home process of vinegar manu- 
facture is slow, but easily handled, 
and can, in a small way, be carried on 
very satisfactorily—O. M. Morris, 
Washington. 





RABBITS AS ORCHARD PESTS. 





During winters of deep snow, rab- 
bits, especially jacks, become a ser- 
ious pest to young orchards, by gird- 
ling the trees just above the snow 
line. They seldom attack plum or 
cherry trees, apple being the one us- 
ually damaged. 

Various methods of protecting trees 
from the rodents have been used with 
more or less success. One of these is 
common 24-inch rabbit wire rolled 
into a cylinder and placed around 
the tree trunk, 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends the following 
wash, to be applied to the tree trunks 
with a brush: 

Unslacked lime ...........20 pounds 
Flowers of sulphur ........15 pounds 
ere Se ee -...50 gallons 

When the trees have been girdled 
the gnawed surface must be covered 
at once, before the wind and sun have 
access to the wound. The injured 
parts may be painted or covered with 
grafting wax. 

As a rule, trees treated in this man- 
ner, in the spring will grow new bark, 
In cases of severe girdling, the methe 
od of bridge grafting may be used, 
this operation being a simple one for 
a nurseryman familiar with the pro- 
cess of grafting. 

The following method of poisoning 
was used by us successfully in an or- 
chard near Fort Collins last winter, 
fifty jack ribbits being killed in one 
night: 

Cut a slit in an apple and insert 
strychnine alkaloid, powdered, tne 
right amount being what the tip of a 
knife blade will hold, close the slit 
and wipe the apple to remove the bit- 
ter drug ‘on the outside. Scatter the 
poisoned bait through the orchard at 
the base of the trees.—W. L. Burnett, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


STRAWBERRY LEAF SPOT. 








Although this disease is of frequent 
occurrence in strawberry beds, it rdre- 
ly becomes serious. It attacks the 
leaves principally and may be recog- 
nized by the characteristic white spots 
bordered by red or purple. The de- 
gree of susceptibility of a variety to- 
ward the disease varies with the local- 
ity. But for any particular locality re- 
sistant varieties may be found. If the 
trouble is bad, certain preventive 
measures are necessary. The beds 
should be mowed and burned over. By 
this procedure no injury is done to the 
plants and many of the fungus spores 
are destroyed. : 





The San Jose scale is present al- 
most everywhere, hence orchardists 
must spray or lose their trees. Trees 
badly infested can be sprayed with 
great profit in December and again in 
March. But don’t forget to spray 
once at least. 
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Some Fruit Tree Troubles 


Blister Canker and 
Apple---Slugs 


ORE than a million apple trees 
have been killed in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and WNe- 

braska, by a disease known as the 
blister canker. This disease was in- 
troduced from the east 15 years ago. 
At first it attacked the old and great- 
ly weakened trees, but now is a se- 
rious menace in many apple orchards. 
The normal resistance of apple trees 
has been greatly reduced by drouth 
the last four years, making ideal con- 
ditions for the work of the fungus. 

The blister canker is a wound para- 
site and experiments have shown that 
it is unable to enter the healthy bark 
of the apple tree. Entrance is gained 
through broken bark and wounds in 
which the heartwood is laid bare. The 
disease is carried by wind or rain. 
The first appearance is in the dark- 
ening of the bark near the wouna. 
This dark area increases in size and 
remains moist the first year, but the 
second year it becomes dry and 
cracked. The disease cannot be suc- 
cessfully controlled by spraying be- 
cause the spores are developed in 
slightly raised areas one-fourth of an 
inch in size which appear below the 
outer bark but over the surface of the 
canker. 

Ben Davis and Gano trees are very 
susceptible to this disease and die in 
two years. The Missouri Pippin, 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden and York 
Imperial are much more resistant. If 
the infection is noticed before it has 
gone to the heartwood, it can be cut 
out and the wound kept painted with 
waterproof paint until the wound 
grows over. If it is in the heartwood 
it is best to cut down the tree and 
burn it. If the fungus attacks the 
branch it may be cut off and burnea. 

Exceeding care should be exercised 
in the pruning. The pruning should 
be done early in the fore part of the 
growing season, giving the tree a 
chance to heal. General sanitary 
measures, such as removing and 
burning all the brush and dead trees, 
opening the trees so as to light afl 
parts of the bearing surface, careful 
spraying to prevent other’ diseases 
and insects from harming the trees, 
and cultivation where possible, will be 
of great value as general preventive. 

The Rosy Apple Aphis. 

Measured by its immediate effects 
the rosy apple aphis is the most 
dangerous of the plant lice, The un- 
checked presence of this species in 
the spring of the year results in a 
worthless crop of stunted and gnarled 
fruit at harvest time. .The species is 
increasingly prevalent in the irrigat- 
ed orchards of the Northwest, and al- 
ready many millions of boxes of frutt 
have been destroyed through its work- 
ing. Fortunate it is that control of 
the species is easy if undertaken in 
time. 

Unlike the common but less danger- 
ous green aphis of the apple, the rosy 
apple aphis neglects the new growth 
to work in and about the blossom 
clusters. The overwintering eggs 
hatch just as the bids are opening, 
about March first, producing powdery, 
bluish-green lice. These aphids work 
down into the developing leaves, pois- 
oning them and the future fruit, and 
later give birth to lice which finally 
become pinkish in color. In June 
blackish winged individuals appear, to 
fly from the apple trees, which then 
are free of aphids until the return 
migration in the fall. In the mean- 
time the poisoned apples grow but lit- 
tle, but ripen early as dwarfed, ir- 
regular, tasteless caricatures of fruit, 
hanging on to the branches to testify 
to the destructiveness of the insect. 

The customary sulphur-lime spray- 


_ing as given in March fails to destroy 


both the eggs and the hatched young 
of this aphis. To become effective 
against plant lice this spray should 
contain tobacco, as in the form of 
Blackleaf 40, one part to nine hundred. 
Recent experience in California war- 
rants the recommendation of fall 
spraying with weak oil emulsions as 
the most dependable treatment. The 
winter eggs are not laid for several 
Weeks after the fall migrants return 
to the apple trees and in the mean- 


Rosy Aphis On the 
On the Pear: 


time the insects are susceptible to a 
weak spray and are easily reached. 
For such spraying a four per cent 
emulsion of crude oil, or a oné to one 
thousand Blackleaf 40 spray wouid 
answer. In the latter case four 
pounds of soap. should be added to 
every hundred gallons of the spray. 
Spray for Pear Slugs. 

The leaves of cherry, pear, and 
plum trees are repeatedly attached by 
the pear slug. The name “slug” is 
somewhat misleading, as the peopte 
in general think of it as being a small 
snail, when in reality it is the larva 
of one of our leaf-eating insects, 
known as saw-flies. Soon after hatch- 
ing, the larva of this insect becomes 
covered with a sticky slime, and be- 
ing of a brownish color resembles a 
small snail. 

These larvae feed upon the upper 
epidermis of the leaves, in many Cases 
completely skeletonizing them, and in 
time they turn brown and _ wither. 
Badly infested orchards have the ap- 
pearance of having been swept by 
fire. Entire defoliation of trees, in 
many cases, occur by midsummer, 
and-the fruit fails to fully mature. In 
cases of late complete defoliation, the 
vitality of the tree is so weakened 
that the fruit buds for the succeeding 
year are weakened, hence a shortage 
in production. 

There is no need of this loss by 
these insects, as they can readily be 
destroyed by a contact or arsenical 
spray. Arsenate of lead, four pounds, 
or Paris green, one pound, to 100 gal- 
lons may be used successfully as a 
spray with water. Or the slugs may 
be controlled by an application of 
freshly slacked lime dusted upon the 
leaves, or white hellebore, 2 ounces 
to 100 gallons of water, or “Blac 
Leaf 40” at the rate of one gallon to 
800 gallons of water. The last may 
be applied in a considerably weaker 
solution by adding a little soap, four 
or five pounds, to the mixture. In 
cases of thorough applications, one 
gallon of Black Leaf 40 to 1,300 gal- 
lons of water have given very satts- 
factory results, but for all general 
purposes, one gallon to 1,000 gallons 
of water is to be recommended. 





THE EGYPTIAN OR TREE ONION. 





To Dakota Farmer: We bought a pint 
of the Egyptian onion sets, for which 
we paid 40 cents, some years ago. 
These onions grew well, but after pull- 
ing for spring use we had but one buch 
left. These we ict stand in the same 
place, from year to year, forming their 
own sets and these dropping into the 
ground as they lay furnished scant 
supply of early spring onions for table 
use. 

Finally, dissatisfied with Nature’s 
method, which we supposed was the 
proper one, we gathered the sets in 
August, and with a trowel made a 
small hole in between the pieplant 
roots, dropping into the hole a bunch 
of the onion sets. The ground is 
very rich and the sets began to grow 
at once, and by the coming spring 
were ready for use as soon as the 
snow left the ground enough to dig 
them or pull them. They are the 
acme of tenderness and sweetness and 
we have found the method employed 
then, has worked weil from year to 
year, although it took us a good while 
to find it out. We not only have onion 
sets for our own use, but have been 
able to bestow them upon many 
others. 

From year to year a goodly number 
are left to produce sets, and these 
gathered and planted furnish the table 
with young onions at a time when they 
are very high in the market, as well 
as when vegetables save for hot house 
grown ones are scarce. They need 
practically no care, and the bulbs live 
on from year to year, indefinitely. 
We have a root which bears sets, and 
which has been doing it for from ten 
to fifteen years. 

These onions also produce black 
seed so that they will furnish seed 
onions as well as set onions, and are 
one of the most valuable garden as- 





— 


sets to be had. For market gardening 
they are of very great value.—Rose 
Seelye-Miller, South Dakota. 





WINTER PROTECTION OF STRAW- 
BERRIES AND RASPBERRIES, 


All standard varieties of strawber- 
ries which can be raised in- Northern 
latitude must be protected over win- 
ter. The idea of mulching is to pro- 
tect the plants from freezing and 
thawing. The most perfect mulch 
would be snow, but that is uncertain. 
The most common covering for straw- 
berry plants is straw, as free as pos- 
sible from weed seed. In exposed 
localities, it may be neeessary to 
hold it in place by a few loose boards 
or sticks. Some growers prefer to 
wait with mulching till the ground will 
bear up a wagon, but most of them pre- 
fer to begin earlier by applying a light 
covering, and then more later—espe- 
cially when it happens to be a severe 
winter without much snow. Ordinarily 
four inches of covering will do, al- 
theugh twice this amount would be 
better. 

In the spring some of the straw is 
raked between the rows to provide 
clean paths for picking. It may also 
be best to keep the straw near for 
emergency if a severe frost threatens 
to destroy the blossoms. 

The best time to trim raspberries is 
a matter for some discussion. Some 
growers trim out the old canes imme- 
diately after the berries are picked, 
which is a neater way, others prefer to 
leave them till the following spring 
to help held snow.—S. D. F., South 
Dakota. 











ORCHARD NOTES. 





Worming—Now is the time to go aft- 
er the worms in the peach orchards of 
the South. There is only one good way 
to fight borers and that it to cut them 


knife and paint the wound after the 
work is done. Never go from one tree 
to another without disinfecting the 
tools. Draw the dirt away from the 
bases of the trees and get to work on 
the borers; the dirt need not be put 
back about the trees until next spring, 
when a second examination should be 
made for the pests. 

Pruning—Go after the pruning early 
this winter, get it done as soon as pos- 
sible. There is plenty of opportunity 
to work in the orchard, and the more 
time put in at this work now the less 
will be the rush in the latter part of 
winter. Be careful not to mutilate the 
plants whet pruning; do not leave 
stumps or stubs to make places for dis- 
ease to start. Saw off all large limbs; 
do not use an axe or hatchet, and be 
sure that all the tools used are sharp; 
it makes the work easier and does not 
injure the tissues of the tree. 
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MISSOURI HARNESS HORSE NEWS 
AND VIEWS. 


Editor, Rural World:—In the Horse 
Journal of Dec. 17, 1914, under the 
caption “News of Twenty-five Years 
Ago—Why Blue Bull Was Called Sam 
Hazard,” Mr. R. J. Wilson, under date 
of Dec. 31, 1888, says in part: “Blue 
Bull came into the hands of my fath- 
er in 1865. He was then called Little 
Sam. I think about 1873 a party from 
some point in Pennsylvania saw Blue 
Bull and gave as his opinion that the 
then Sam Hazards were a family of 
pacers called Blue Bulls. It was 
then we began to call him, old Sam, 
‘Blue Bull.’ His breeding is un- 
known. I can safely say that it was 
neither Sam Hazard or Blue Bull.” 

In 1888, I put some time into the 
study of Blue Bull and his get. 1 
gaw Kindergarten, owned by Rich 
Wilson, Hunts’ Blue Bull, Commander 
Brussells (the greatest of them all), 
Jim Wilson and others. Rich told me, 
“go down and see Uncle Green, he 
can tell you more than any one liv- 
ing.” Green Wilson said “After I 
lost Crowder I wanted something to 
compete with Red Buck at Craw- 
fordsville.” I heard of a fast three- 
year-old colt at Rising Sun, and went 
to see him. He was by Pruden’s 
Blue Bull, dam Queen, called a Black 
Nose, a Truxton, and other stories 
were rife—none of them true. I 
learned Queen was driven 85 miles in 
day light of one day. The P. M. wrote 
out such a statement and with four 
other citizens, signed it. I took it 
in place of a pedigree, and stood him 
under the name of Young Lexington, 
at my place, until brother Jim want- 
ed a teaser for the jacks he had, and 
in 1860 I let him have the colt. He 
called him “Little Sam.” In 1863 
Susan Loder broke one of his knee 
caps, and bit out one of his eyes, and 
was bred to the teaser as she would 
not stand to the jacks. Mr. Loder, 
who lived at Bullettsville, Ky., ordered 
the change and in 1864 she foaled 
Purity. Before Purity trotted into 
the 2:30 list, every young man about 
Rushville was hustling to get a 
“Sam” to drive. Samp and Rich were 
old enough to know what was going 
on. Rich told me that after Purity 
began to show her speed, rival stal- 
lions rung in the Blue Bull. The boys 
asked their father what he was going 
to do about it. He said: “I will call 
him ‘Blue Bull,’ ” and they did, 
probably beginning about 1866 or 
1867. 

From a fee of $5 he was advanced 
until 1872 he commanded a fee of 
$100 and was the first horse to sire 
fifty 2:30 trotters. There is no doubt 
he was the greatest sire of his day. 
Out of 1320 living foals, Hamblitonian 
only got 40 trotters finishing with a 
fee of $500. Blue Bull, with only 
three or four hundred foals, got 56 
trotters and four pacers. His fastest, 
Zoe B., 2:17%, the fifth heat of a 
winning race, equalled Dexter’s time 
record, with 84 winning heats to his 
credit. Prompter, taken to Cali- 
fornia, sired Apix, that in a three- 
year-old race, with Stamboul, only 
two starters made three dead heats 
and won the race. One of his daugh- 
ters has a winner on the Pacific coast 
in 1914. 

The Great Onward—60835—is not 
the Mighty Onward—i14ll—son of 
George Wilkes, but a son of Peter 
The Great, 2:07%, that is at home at 
Prairie View Farm, in Henry county, 
Mo., and will be bred to Walnut Boy 
and Happy Walnut mares. By the 
records the two best sons of Happy 
Medium are Pilot Medium, all his life 
in Michigan, and Happy Heir, kept at 
Valley Falls, Kans., and in Missouri, 
sire of Happy Walnut, 2:16%, sire of 
High Ball, 2:16%4. . 














The Prairies View farm has a 
brother to High Ball, 2:16%, that 
they are counting much on. There 


ig no better bred son of Peter The 


Great anywhere. He is a brother to 
Ivan the Great, 2:14%, sire of Great 
Director (3), 2:29; first dam, Eva 
Onward, by Onward; second dam, 
Tillie Thompson, daughter of Guy 
Wilkes and dam of five trotters; 
third dam, Eva, 2:23%, by Sultan; 
fourth dam, Minnehaha, by Bald 
Chief, dam of eight; fifth dam, Nettie 
Clay. The Great Onward will be 
three years old in 1915, and should 
be unequalled as a cross on Happy 
Walnut and Walnut Boy mares. 

If we can only secure a secretary 
to the Missouri State Fair that real- 
izes the value to Missouri breeders 
of the state fair futurities and make 
them what they should be, Prairie 
View Stock Farm can afford to get 
Great Onward colts ready to race at 
home or in the Kentucky futurities, 
where the winner can win $7,000 with 
no more effort than has been put 
forth to win $250 in a guaranteed 
purse at Sedalia. It is our prayer 
that the guaranteed purse must go, 
and go now.—L. E. Clement, Pierce 
City, Mo. 


CARE AND TRAINING OF TROT- 
TE 








There came to'the Rural World of- 
fice recently a little book entitled 
“The Care and Training of Trotters” 
that is the most practical and com- 
plete work of its kind that has ap- 
peared in recent years. It is replete 
from cover to cover with up-to-date 
information that is invaluable to 
horse owners and horse _ trainers. 
Nothing that has to do with the man- 
agement and handling of trotters 
from birth to maturity has been over- 
looked. Most of the leading owners, 
trainers and drivers of the last quar- 
ter century have their say or are 
quoted in the make-up of the text. 
Especially valuable and interesting is 
the chapter on making speed. Every 
lover of trotters and of jroadsters 
needs this little book. It is published 
by “The Horseman and Spirit of the 
Times,” Chicago, and is a credit to 
— enterprise and to the profes- 
sion. 


ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS. 








George Castle’s old war horse, Gold 
Standard, 2:11%, is dead. He won 75 
races. 





Harvest Note, the yearling half- 
brother of The Harvester 2:01, and by 
San Francisco, brought $2,100 at the 
Old Glory sale. 





Josephine Watts, 3, 2:09%4 is the 
third 2:10 trotter for General Watts 
2:06%. She is out of Belle Andrews, 
also the dam of Bierne Holt, 4, 2:11%4. 





Budd Elliott, a member of the Geers 
string, now carries a record of 2:08, 
made against time at Memphis recent- 
ly. Star Plex E., another one of Mr. 
Geers’ pupils, took a record of 2:05%%. 





The great pacing sire, Searchlight, 
2:031%4, is now owned at Richmond, 
Ind., where he will make the season of 
1915 under the new proprietorship of 
Dr. W. W. Zimmerman, who lately pur- 
chased him. ; 





L. C. Schrader cf St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently bought from the Colman Stock 
Farm at Creve Coeur, Mo., Creve Coeur 
Belle, six-year-old mare by Mongrat- 
tan, dam of Monitor Wilkes. 





The good pacing stallion, Possibility, 
2:02%, is back in winter quarters at 
the home of his owner, John Martin, 
Newtown, Ind. The chestnut wiggler 
won 14 out of 16 starts the past sea- 
son and was second in the other two. 


>» 





One of the most successful trotters 
racing over the minor rings the past 
season was The Mason 2:17%, owned 


HORSES FOR DRIVING AND FOR 
THE T 


RACK, 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
is doneimproperly, the bad results 
will be evident later. First of all get 
the animal bridle wise. I prefqr an 
easy fitting bridle with a soft rubber 
or leather bit. I do not use an over- 


check when breaking the colt. The 
properly handled colt will ._ do the 
things you wish him to do. When 


training the colt be firm, but do not 
expect the young animal to learn too 
much at first. If you gain the colt’s 
affection he will try hard to learn. 

Accustom the colt to harness and 
bridle before hitching to a cart. Make 
haste slowly. Allow the horse to 
stand, or walk about, fully harnessed, 
for a short time each day until it be- 
comes accustomed to the trappings. 
I prefer to break a driving colt singly. 
The colt must win victories or suffer 
defeats by its own efforts, so, the 
sooner it acquires self confidence the 
better. After the young animal has 
become accustomed to harness and 
bridle, teach it to drive ahead of you, 
then it will become bridle wise. Teach 
it what “whoa” means, before hitcn- 
ing to a cart. I use a light, rubber- 
tired cart. Usually the colt walks off 
with the cart and causes no trouble. 

If a man is afraid of horses he had 
better hire a professional to do the 
breaking and training. It is easy to 
spoil a colt at this critical stage. 
When I first begin to drive the colt 
I do not carry a whip, and keep a 
light hand upon the reins. If the 
trainer drives with a heavy hand he 
may develop the colt into a puller. 
If you excite it with a whip it may 
get in the habit of “breaking.” This 
is an aggravating habit, and difficult 
to cure. Walk the colt as much as 
possible for the first week or so, get- 
ting it well broken before attempting 
to educate it along speed-making lines. 

There is no use attempting to teach 
the colt to make speed until it knows 
as much as an ordinary road horse. 
Accustom the animal to strange sights 
and sounds. I never attempt to make 
speed with a colt until the spring fol- 
lowing the autumn when it is broken. 
It is a good plan to jog the animal 
occasionally during the winter months. 

I do not shoe the colt until the time 
for spéed making is at hand. We keep 
the hoof trimmed and clean the foot 
out occasionally. I make it a rule 
not to interfere more than is neces- 
sary_with the natural development of 
the foot. I employ an expert horse- 
shoer when I want the colt shod, and 
select as light shoes as possible. I 
use light boots for protecting the 
animal’s limbs. The less foreign mat- 
ter the horse is obliged to carry, the 
better. 

Developing Speed. 

After taking the yearling in hand 
he is jogged until he becomes tough- 
ened, then the real training com- 
mences. I adhere to the brush sys- 
tem for speed making. I make sure 
that the animal’s physical condition 
is satisfactory before attempting any 
speed making. The most common 
faults to be guarded against are pull- 
ing and breaking. The animal’s teeth 
should be perfect, and the bit should 
fit correctly. A good trainer can cor- 
rect the breaker of his faults by the 
“catching” process, which can only 
be learned by practice. 

I teach the colt manners first, 
speed-making comes second. The way 
to teach a colt speed is to keep him 
going. Never crowd the animal to a 
break at the start; he should not know 
how fast he can go. Work fora 
satisfactory gait and balance. Many 
faults in the gait can be corrected by 
proper shoeing and booting. When 
working a colt for speed I jog him up 
the track for two or three hundred 
yards, turn him slowly so he will have 
a breathing spell, and brush back 
somewhat faster. I stop again, turn 


by George Norton, of Lexington, Mass,. around, and repeat, carrying him up 
The rapid gaited gelding won five to his clip at the end of the brush. 


firsts, three seconds and a third and 
fourth money, totaling $2,125. 


Galt, Ont., Canada, had a race on 
September 29 for 2:50 mixed horses, 
the winner of which was “Sales Lady.” 
The second horse was “Tell Me” and 
the third horse was named “Only Me.” 
A rare bunch of odd names and anoth- 
er odd incident about this race was 
that it went six heats, the fastest mile 
= << was 2:29% and the slowest 

329%. 





I take care to allow the colt to get 
his wind at the turn. The sharper 
the brush, the more wifided the anr- 
mal will be. If the trainer is careful 
the colt’s respiratory organs will de- 
velop as his legs strengthen. This 
system of training will make a sound, 
fast racer from good material. 

After working a colt I lead him to 
a tight box stall, remove the harness 
and boots, and rub the body off gent- 
ly. My assistant usually walks the 
animal around a little, then leaves 














him to rest. The colt receives only 
a swallow of water directly after be- 
ing worked. At this time in the colt’s 
eareer, the balanced ration is very 
important. Timothy and prairie hay 
are superior rough feeds for the bulky 
ration. If cared for properly the colt 
will develop rapidly in speed and in- 
telligence. 

We work the colt in the manner 
mentioned for from ten days to two 
weeks. Four or five brushes each 
day are sufficient. After a couple of 
weeks we increase the number, not 
the length, of the brushes. The way 
the colt stands up under the work 
will show how rapidly the brushes 
should be increased. 

Do Not Over-Work. 

I keep the work of training pro- 
gressing every week day. I believe 
the way to get speed is to work 
short brushes—never longer than a 
quarter of a mile at a stretch. I 
watch the colt carefully, and give him 
no more work than he can _ stand 
easily. I develop speed, then condi- 
tion the animal to carry it. I educate 
the colt to the fact that quick work 
is essential. This method of train- 
ing a horse will make a finished racer 
of the animal, providing there is any 
quality of development to work on, 

After the colt is in condition I try 
him on a fast quarter, then a half. 
Later on he is tried out on a mile 
stretch. I have never attempted to 
lower yearling records; I am satisfied 
to give my attention to developing 
good three and four year olds. If a 
man wishes to lower yearling records 
he must push the training. I do not 
think it is advisable to develop the 
yearling too fast, if he is to be raced 
when he is older and not at the 
present time. 

The training of a two-year-old goes 
on practically the same as that of a 
yearling. It is seldom that any two 
horses have the same characteristics; 
so the trainer must use his own 
judgment regarding how fast the colt 
should be crowded. Usually the two- 
year-old can stand heavier work than 
the yearling. I stop working the 
yearling for speed at the approach of 
cold weather, and jog it occasionally 
during the winter months. When the 
following spring arrives I begin to 
work for fast miles. I start out with 
a slow mile and endeavor to increase 
the speed of the horse each day. 

It is impossible to over-educate a 
race herse. Three-year-olds, and old- 
er, horses have been trained upon my 
farm. For training the older horses 
we employ the same methods as when 
training the yearling, altering them 
when necessary to meet the animal’s 
special requirements. 

Caring for the colt’s feet and legs 
is of prime importance. The expert 
smith can work wonders with the colt 
that has feet of faulty conformation. 
Careful booting guards the horse 
against injury. Enough boots should 
always be used for protection; when 
a colt injures himself by striking he 
loses confidence. If the animal’s 
teeth are under the care of a good 
veterinary surgeon indigestion is not 
likely to occur, providing the colt re- 
ceives its meals regularly. 

When the colt or horse is being 
worked, my assistant waters it first 
thing in the morning, giving a small 
quantity of hay, then feeds grain after 
the hay has disappeared. The animal 
is watered at noon, and _ receives 
another feed of grain. When evening 
comes the animal is watered, fed 
grain, then two or three hours later 
receives his night’s supply of hay. We 
never feed more hay than the horse 
will clean up. 

The rules generally adopted by suc- 
cessful amateur and _ professional 
trainers, viz., judicious feeding and 
watering methods, careful teaching of 
manners, correction of faults, en- 
couraging the animal to develop 
speed, correct shoeing, booting and 
attention to minor details, will put the 
— horse in form for the futuri- 

es. 











sold, 
Send 4 
People’s Supply Go. Dept.aw 716 Laces Ave, 8t. Louie 
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ones animal properly will have a stunted GERMAN SILVER , 
. heifer or steer. MESH 
Calves should be fed sweet milk FREE 
ATTLE FOR FEF fresh from the separator. Under no RE AM 
consideration should young calves re- design; 10-inch 
ceive cold sour milk. Sweet milk Hen as “Gia 


AND FOR 
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A GRINDING MACHINE IS PROFIT- 
ABLE, 











When the writer worked on a farm 
it was customary to feed the milk cows 
whole ears of corn. One particular 
farmer had a standard ration of eight 
ears for each cow, no matter how much 
or how little milk the cow produced, 
nor whether it was rich milk or poor 
milk. They all received their regula- 
tion eight ears twice each day. This 
was a poor way of feeding cows, but it 
was the best that this particular farm- 
er knew. 

A few years later the writer visited 
this particular man’s farm and he had 
changed his method of feeding. In- 
stead of feeding whole corn ears he 
was feeding soaked shelled corn. Ev- 
ery night so much corn was put to 
soak in a barrel of water and the next 
day the cows were fed their ration 
from this corn. This probably was a 
step ahead of the old way of feeding, 
but still it was not considered a very 
successful method. The water soon 
got sour, some corn was over-soaked, 
and some was undersoaked. [In cold 
weather the water in the barrel would 
often freeze. This ice water made the 
corn very cold. As a whole it was not 
satisfactory. 

This same farmer has now pur- 
chased a gasoline engine and a grind- 
er and every kernel of grain fed to his 
cows is ground. He learned that it 
did not pay to feed cows whole grain 
and have have it pass through the di- 
gestive tract of the cow without being 
digested. 

Formerly it was thought that even 
if the corn did pass through the cows 
in an undigestive form, most of the nu- 
triments had been absorbed. Several 
experiment stations have now proven 
by chemical analysis that the corn and 
the grain that passes through the cow 
whole, is practically as nutritious as is 
the corn before it passed through the 
cow. Several experiments show that 
when cows are fed the grain whole, as 
much as 22 per cent of the grain 
passes through the cow in an unmasti- 
cated and undigestive condition. This 
is a serious loss, especially when grain 
is so high priced as it is now. 

Pays to Grind Feed. 

Every dairyman should plan to have 
a feed grinder. These can be pur- 
chased now for a relatively small sum. 

Grinding the grain saves the energy 
and work of the cow. What is the use 
of feeding a cow a lot of grain and 
then have her spend a large portion of 
it in grinding it herself. Take this 
load off from the cow and let the cow 
reserve her energy for putting this 
feed into the milk pail. 

Grinding the grain saves the life of 
the cow. In nearly every instance it 
is the stomach and the teeth that give 
out first in a dairy cow. A good dairy 
cow we want to have last just as long 
&s possible,.so save her teeth and her 
stomach by grinding her feed. 

The cow that will digest the greatest 
percentage of the food that she eats 
and put it into the milk pail, is the 
best and most profitable cow. Unless 
the feed is put into a condition so that 
it can be digested, little can be expect- 
ed from a cow in the way of changing 
feed into dairy products——Dakota 
Farmer. 





RAISING THE SKIM MILK CALF. 





Every year more skim milk calves 
are raised. Many dairymen find that it 
is to their advantage to have the cows 
freshen in the fall; the result is there 
are numbers of baby calves that must 
be wintered on skim milk. The skim 
milk calf will be a profitable animal to 
raise if he is cared for properly. A lit- 
tle extra attention given the young an- 
imal at this time wiltbe very beneficial 
to the owner’s profits. The skim milk 
calf will develop into a high grade an- 
imal in the hands of a careful owner. 
On the other hand the man who neg- 
lects to feed and care for the young 





fresh from the separator is much bet- 
ter. The man who uses the cream 
separator intelligently can easily raise 
fine calves. Regularity in feeding is 
important. Do not starve the animal 
in the morning and over feed at night. 
The sweet milk fresh from the separa- 
tor contains the original amount of 
protein, casein and sugar of milk; but 
the butter fat has been removed. Butter 
fat supplies fat and heat to the ani- 
mal’s system. As this ingredient has 
been removed, it should be supplied in 
some other form. Corn chop is pre- 
ferable, with a little oil meal mixed 
in it. Corn chop is relished by the 
growing calf, and always gives good 
results when fed as part of the ration. 
Small boxes or feeding troughs can be 
constructed within reach of the calves, 
then they will help themselves to the 
chop. 

The young calf will soon begin to 
nibble alfalfa, hay, etc., which help 
to balance the ration. The calf de- 
mands some bulky feed along with the 
milk and corn chop. Regularity in 
salting is important. If the skim milk 
calf has sweet milk, corn chop and al- 
falfa (or similar) hay for a feeding ra- 
tion it will thrive. 

Warm shelter 
for the young animals. 


should be provided 
The young 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR DAI- 
RYING IN THE SOUTH. 














The demand for milk around large 
cities and smaiil towns is increasing 
year by year throughout the entire 
South. With cottonseed hulls and 
meal cheaper this year than they havé 
been in years, there is no reason why 
dairying should not be very profitable 
from now on. Especially if we use 
judgment and keep only good animals 
that show a profit. Only by a Bab- 
cock tester can any dairyman tell 
where he is. They are the things that 
will make his ledger show loss or 
profit, and the most essential thing a 
dairyman can keep in his barn. 

Many of our dairymen are milking 
some scrub cows and they are con- 
suming all the profit of the few good 
ones, the sooner we get rid of them 
that much quicker will we begin to 
make a profit. 

With the price that is usually paid 
for milk throughout the South, be- 








A Quartette of High-Class Shorthorns—Three Females and a_ Bull 


That 


*. Might Win Almost Anywhere. 


calf is more susceptible to extremes of 
cold and wet than grown cattle. Pro- 
vide a dry, clean, well ventilated shed. 
It pays to use plenty of bedding. 





AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ MEETING. 





The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire breeders’ Association will be 
held on Thursday, January 14, 1914, at 
Hotel Manhattan, New York, at 2 
o’clock p. m., to hear the report of the 
secretary-treasurer, the advanced 
registry report and the report of the 
excutive committe. 

All persons interested in the breed- 
ing of Ayrshire cattle are invited to at- 
tend this meeting. 

A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee is requested at 10 a. m. in the hotel 
committee room. Matters pertaining 
to the Panama Pacific Exposition will 
be discussed at this meeting. 

The association cordially invites all 
its members to a banquet to be given 
by the Association in the evening, aft- 
er the meeting.—C. M. Winslow, sec- 
retary, Brandon, Vt.; John A. Ness, 
president. 





PRIZES FOR WHITE FACES. 





Opportunity will be offered for Here- 
ford exhibitors at the Panama-Pacific 
exposition at San Francisco next year 
to win approximately $15,000 in cash 
prizes, in addition to medals, diplomas 
and commendations. Of this amount 
the exposition management offers 
$4,965, the American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association $5,530, and the 
remainder will be paid by the various 
states in which the exhibitors live. 


Storms take the life out of sheep 
faster than anything, unless it may 
be a cold wind. 





The boys that pester sheep need 
trouncing. Rams often get ugly 
through the cuttifig-up of the boys. 
Let them alone, boys. 


ing two or three times as much as 
the average Eastern or Western dairy- 
man gets, there is no reason why our 
peoplé should not make dairying profit- 
able. It can be done if we use the 
right quality of cattle and watch the 
little items. 


In most of the Eastern and Western 
cities milk wholesales at 10 cents 
to 16 cents per gallon, when in nearly 
all Southern cities it brings from 23 
cents to 35 cents. 

With our open winters and splen- 
did pastures and abundance of feed, 
this industry offers for any live-wide- 
awake man who is not afraid of work, 
greater possibilities than anything I 
know of. There is one thing sure, the 
income from dairying is regular and 
equally sure, and the profits to be 
made out of the work in dollars and 
cents can be measured by the quality 
of cows you keep, and the amount of 
alfalfa and other feed you grow on the 
farm, thus saving a large feed bill. 

Our farmers sooner or later will 
have to keep cattle in self-defense. No 
man can farm successfully and profit- 
ably without manure, and if our people 
only keep cattle for the manure alone, 
it would pay them to do so, and the 
opportunity we have with such high 
price markets for butter and milk, 
there is no section of the country to- 
day that has a brighter future for this 
line of work than Georgiaand Florida. 

Hundreds of our people are begin- 
ning to find this out, and are increas- 
ing their dairy work, but there is room 
to double and treble, and the sooner 
our farmers throughout the country 
take up this work and keep dairy cattle 
or beef cattle that much quicker will 
they have a daily cash income and im- 
prove their farms. 

Cities throughout the entire North 
are usually short of milk, and are 
willing to pay a good price for some- 
thing that is produced clean and is 
good in quality. The demand for but- 
ter is absolutely unlimited and every 
big city in the South is sending daily, 
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thousands of dollars to the far West 
to make the dairy men rich on lands 
that are worth 10 to 20 times as much 
as ours, to say nothing of the big ex- 
pense and cost to handle these prod- 
ucts and number of hands it has to 
pass through before reaching the con- 
sumer. 

It is a shame for Georgia to have to 
buy one pound of butter, but it would 
startle any one to know the amount of 
Eastern and Western butter that is 
consumed daily in Atlanta alone. This 
should be stopped, and must be now 
as we have not the cotton money to 
gend off for butter we have had it in 
the past. 

The dairy industry is regular and 
can be depended on day after day, and 
no one need to go hungry if he has 10 
to 20 good dairy cows with plenty of 
feed to take care of them. Good cows 
and profitable cows require good feed 
and proper attention, and like chickens 
the true value ig not appreciated ac- 
cording to what they can earn in ac- 
tual dollars and cents. It is to be 
hoped the day and time will come when 
our Georgia dairymen will become or- 
ganized to such an extent they will get 
much value from the work they are 
doing, by exchanging ideas and co-op- 
eration in marketing our products, and 
testing associations formed to study 
more about what each cow individual- 
ly is making or losing. Just that much 
quicker will we find where we are and 
know how to figure on this line of 
work. 

The opportunity is here, especially 
for the young man to make money and 
be independent with a few cows, as 
much so as in any other line of work. 
We certainly have as good market as 
there is in the world for all kinds of 
dairy products, and when this state of 
affairs exist there cannot help but be 
great opportunities befote us.—South- 
ern Fancier-Farmer. 





TWO-YEAR-OLD JERSEY RECORD. 





One of our senior two-year-olds has 
just completed a yearly authenticated 
test, giving in the year 11,152 pounds, 
11 ounces milk; 775 pounds, eight 
ounces butter. This exceeds the pre- 
vious record of her class by 1,974 
pounds 11 ounces milk, and 80 pounds 
two ounces butter, and makes her 
champion of class 3, and places So- 
phie’s Tormentor cows at the head of 
class 3-4-5-8 and they hold second 
place in class 1-2-4-5 and 7 for high- 
est yields of butter by Jersey cows. 

This two-year-old is the fourteenth 
daughter of Hood Farm Torono 60326, 
to make over 700 pounds butter in a 
year; their average age at commence- 
ment of test, three years nine months; 
average production, 805 pounds eight 
ounces butter. Sophie’s Tormentor 
Jerseys fill the pail and the purse.—J. 
E. Dodge, Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





OPEN AIR STABLES FOR COWS. 





Open air stables for dairy cows have 
been endorsed by the Maryland Ex- 
periment Station after three seasons’ 
test. Compared with closed stables 
the open stables were found to result 
in the more economical production of 
milk, lower cost of construction, and 
better preservation of manure. The 
cows were found to be just as clean, 
and the milk had fewer bacteria than 
that produced in closed stables. Dur- 
ing the winter months the thermom- 
eter in the open stables fell as low as 
14 degrees below zero, but there was 
no decided decrease in the production 
of milk attributed to low temperatures. 
The only point in favor of closed 
stables is the greater comfort to the 
men while they are milking and caring 
for the cows. 





To prevent thumps give the pigs 
plenty of exercise and do not over- 
feed them. + 
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SHEPHERD TELLS WHY TO KEEP 
SUPERIOR STOCK. 














Of all Wis¢onsin stockmen, none is 
‘more enthusiastic over the stock rais- 
ing possibilities of the state than 
Frank Kleinheinz, who is familiar with 
conditions not only in Wisconsin but in 
many of the other states as well. He 
never loses an opportunity to urge the 
young men of Wisconsin who are en- 
gaging in farming to raise bred-for- 
production live stock. Here are some 
of his reasons: 

“Raising superior stock is the best 
and easiest way of keeping up the fer- 
tility of our soils. 

“The larger profits obtained from 
the raising of productive live stock en- 
ables the farmer to equip his place 
with better machinery, which in turn 
lightens heavy tasks and makes farm 


life more pleasant. 


“A steadily growing population will 
continue to supply an excellent market 
for more and better live stock and live 
stock products. 

“There is more pleasure in caring 
for good than poor live stock. 

“Live stock raising tends to en- 
courage boys and girls to remain on 
the farm. 

“Well bred live. stock furnishes the 
best possible market for the farmer’s 
roughage and grain. 

“Better help may be secured and 
kept upon a farm upon which profit 
producing animals are raised. 

“All things being equal, the produc- 
tion and value of a live stock farm 
steadily increases. 

“The caring for good stock makes 
men more humane and tender hearted 
not only towards animals, but toward 
men as well.” 





EASY MONEY IN SHEEP. 





“Keep all the sheep your spare pas- 
ture will support. And for sheep pas- 
ture you can count every nook, fence 
corner, and brier thicket where no 
other stock will do any good. Sheep,” 
says D. A. McComb in Farm and Fire- 
side, “can be relied on not only to help 
clean up the farm, but to gather up 
young weeds, briers, fence-corner 
grass and thistles and actually turn 
them into your bank account or’ your 
pocketbook. And when I say this I 
am speaking from real experience. On 
our farm we have 35 ewes. We always 
winter that many. Then we keep a 
pure-bred buck. We breed so that our 
lambs come in March. 

“A year ago last fall our sheep mon- 
ey was $206. This we could almost 
call clear gain, at least it was almost 
self-made money; made while we slept 
and while we were busy doing other 
work on the farm. 


“Later in the season, when we 


, thought the market suited us we had 35 


nice lambs to sell. The money we got 
for them was made material which 
would otherwise shave gone to waste, 
and it was made almost without any 
effort or cost on our part. Then the 
ewes and ram in the wool crop, will 
just about even up with you every 
year for their keeping. So we have 
come to call the sheep money the 
easiest clear money on the farm. 

“Every farmer with 40 acres or more 
should always have some sheep. Go 
at it according to the capacity of your 
fence corners and other little nooks 
and places of nipping for keeping them 
without special feeding.” 





SILAGE FOR SHEEP. 





The value of silage as a green rough- 
age for sheep during the winter 
months is almost incalculable, as the 
results of experiments carried on by 
the New Hampshire experiment Sta- 
tion goto show. The leading dairymen 
and beef feeders all feed silage and 
maintain absolutely that they could 
not be without a silo, and that they can 


«€ 


feed more profitably when silage forms 
a portion of the ration, than when en- 
tirely without it. The same will, un- 
doubtedly, eventually be true of the 
sheepmen. The most successful sheep 
breeders realize that succulent feeds 
maintain a thrifty flock most generally 
in a prime condition, while sheep on 
a lone ration of dry hay become con- 
stipated, and victims of internal disor- 
ders. Roots are generally relished by 
sheep, and serve their purpose well, 
and, where but a few sheep and little 
other stock are kept on the farm. 
enough roots should be grown so that 
each sheep may receive from two to 
four puonds daily during the winter 
months. 

On farms that have silos it will not 
be neeessary that roots be always 
grown for the sheep, as they can be 
fed the green roughage from the silo. 
Good silage not only supplies succu- 
lence, but at the same time supplies 
the animal with considerable valuable 
food nutrients. It is true that care 
and judgment must be exercised in 
successfully feeding silage to sheep, 


but the same statement applies to all. 


feeding. 

The result of the experiments at 
New Hampshire station goes further 
to convince the skeptical feeder that 
silage does have an important place 
in the sheep’s ration. For sheep an 
early variety should be grown, and it 
fs- safer and sweeter. Silage is a 
cheaper source of green roughage than 
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roots in a winter ration, Lambs win- 
tered on a ration in which hay and 
silage furnish the bulk do as well (to 
all observation) as those on alfalfa 
and silage. 





SOUTHERN FARMERS MAY 
START IN PIG RAISING. 


HOW 





In the South no less true than in 
the Middle West hogs can be made a 
source of meat supply for the home 
and of income as well. Four things 
are necessary if the southern farmer 
wishes to get a start in pig raising: 

1. A place to raise and fatten the 
pigs. 

2. A pig worth raising and fattening. 

3. Feed on which to raise and fatten 
them. 

4. The necessary funds. 

Let us consider these points in re- 
verse order. 

1. This article is written for the 
man whose principal concern igs to 
supply food for his family. For such 
a man one or two sows will be enough. 
Good grade sows can be bought for $10 
or $15 each; razorbacks can be 
bought for less and will produce good 
pigs if bred to a good purebred boar. 
If there is no purebred boar in the 
neighborhood whose services can be 
obtained, enough men should club to- 
gether to represent the ownership of 
20 to 25 sows and buy a good boar, 
paying pro rata for the boar, depend- 
ing on the number of sows owned by 
each. Boars can be bought for from 
$10 to $25 for weaned pigs, and from 
$50 to $100 for yearling and 2-year-old 
hogs. If 20 men owning 20 sows 
bought a yearling boar for $50, each 
man would pay $2.50 toward the price 
of the boar. Put the boar in the hands 
of one of the members of the club and 
let each other member agree to pay 
him one pig at weaning time for the 
care of the boar for one year, for at- 
tending to the breeding, etc. When 
scws come in heat, they can be loaded 
On @ Wagon and carried to the farm 
where the boar is kept for service. 

2. Sows farrow almost exactly 16 





There’s Money in Sheep, All Right, if They Are Handled Properly. 


weeks after they are bred. When the 
sow farrows try to be near at hand. 
Do not worry her with attention, but 
be there if she needs it. Watch that 
the buzzards do not carry off the lit- 
tle pigs or injure the sow. Give her 
a warm thin slop as soon as she be- 
gins to move around. Then leave 
her alone for awhile. That evening 
give her a slop with a little bran or 
corn meal in it. Feed lightly for a few 
‘days and increase her feed gradually 
until the sow is getting about four 
pounds of grain each day for each 100 
pounds of her weight. This will be 
within a week or 10 days after she 
has farrowed. She should be fed morn- 
ing and evening. Kitchen scraps and 
slops will be good for her and will re- 
duce the grain needed somewhat. 
These slops must not contain any soap 
or glass. 

As corn is the most available grain 
in most sections of the South, it will 
have to be relied on for feeding both 
the sows and pigs. “With the grazing 
crops which are suggested for hogs a 


fairly well-balanced ration will be ob-., 


tained. 

When you are about ready to wean the 
pigs reduce the sow’s feed so that by 
the time the pigs are weaned she will 
have only about two pounds of grain 
each day for each 100 pounds of her 
weight. Keep her on a Bermuda pas- 
ture and let her have this ration until 
she is in good condition. Keep sows 
in good flesh, but not excessively fat. 
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Sows can be made to produce two 
litters each year. When this is desired 
they should be bred at the first period 
of heat after the pigs are weaned. Sows 
bred twice each year will not produce 
so many pigs in each litter as when 
bred only once a year, but more pigs 
should be raised in a year from each 
sow. 


It does not pay to try to raise hogs 
on grain alone. In fact, the profit in 
pig raising, especially in the South, de- 
.pends directly on the amount of pas- 
ture of some kind used to enable the 
pig to make its gain in weight. Of the 
southern forage crops peanuts, soy 
beans, rape, and cowpeas are especial- 
ly valuable. Now, these are not avail- 
able all through the year, therefore we 
use a series of crops. For example, 
have some winter oats on which the 
sows can be turned as soon as the 
pigs are a week or two old. When 
these are gone put the pigs on good 
Bermuda and lespedeza pasture. Have 
a crop of soy beans or cowpeas coming 
and turn the pigs on this after wean- 
ing, keeping the sows on the Bermuda. 
.When these are gone put the pigs in 
a peanut patch, and finish fattening 
them on rape. 

The pigs should be weaned at 10 to 
12 weeks of age and should then 
weigh about 30 pounds. They should 
have learned to eat a little grain by 
going to the sow’s trough. Then be- 
gin to feed them. Give them every 
day grain equal to 2 per cent of their 
weight. A pig weighing 30 pounds 
should have 0.6 pound of grain; 10 pigs 
of this weight, six pounds, ete. Divide 
this into two feeds, morning and even- 
ing. This amount of grain will make 
them grow nicely on good pasture. As 
they grow, increase the amount of 
grain. When they weigh about 125 
pounds give them 3 per cent of their 
weight in grain, and when they weigh 
about 150 pounds each give them 4 
per cent and finish them off, slaughter- 
ing in the winter on a cool day. Pigs 
properly fed should weigh 200 pounds 
at nine months old. Do not feed cot- 
tonseed meal to hogs. 

It is not necessary to spend a lot 
of money to carry out such a plan. Of 
course, the Bermuda pasture where 





the Sows are turned should have a 
good fence. The crops on which the 
pigs are. grazed can be fenced with 
home-made hurdles of lumber or 
woven wire, which may be moved as 
desired, and the pigs will stay in it 
while the pasture is good. Ten pigs 
can be kept on half an acre of one of 
the crops mentioned above from four 
to eight weeks, depending on their size. 


Don’t Use White Breeds. 


3. A poor pig is not worth raising 
or feeding. Your pigs should be sired 
by a good~ purebred Duroc-Jersey, 
Berkshire, or~Poland-China boars Aft- 
er you have decided which of the three 
you want, stick to the same breed and 
in a little while you will have pigs 
which are very much alike, a model for 
others, and an advertisement for your 
community. If you can afford it, start 
with good grade sows. If not, natives 
(razorbacks) will do. White pigs 
should not be used in the South ,as 
they sunburn badly. 

4. Expensive houses are not neces- 
sary for hogs in the South. Give the 
sow a dry place to farrow, a pen well 
bedded and sheltered from cold winds 
and stérms, and both she and the pigs 
will do well. Little pigs that get 
chilled or wet soon after birth often 
die or grow into “runts.” If there is 
no suitable place around the farm for 
the sow, make a lean-to with poles, 
about 10 by 12 feet six feet high in 
front and four feet high behind, fac- 
ing it to the south, and thatch it with 
straw, cheap hay, or even cornstalks, 
and the litter will be well housed. 
Make the thatch roof higher in the 
middle than at the sides and smooth it 
down so that rain will run off. 

Pigs should have shade in the pas- 
ture, either tree: or artificial shelter 
and plenty of water.—United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





ECONOMY OF SHELTER. 





No class of live stock requires less 
expense for shelter than swine; sheep 
perhaps will be just about the same, 
while cattle, both cows, young stock, 
and horses require several times the 
expense to provide the usual stables 
and shelter for them and their food. 

In some places on the Pacific coast 
and in the South there is but very 
little or no shelter prepared, but for 
the North it is necessary as a matter 
of economy to provide a warm shelter 
for the hogs and pigs. 

Upon a test of the difference m 
feed to keep up the animal heat and 
gain it required 25 per cent more corn 
to make 100 pounds of gain for the 
outside hogs over those which were 
sheltered. Then again there should 
be proper shelter for the brodéd sow 
when nearing farrowing time and dur- 
ing inclement cold and damp weather 
through the winter. . While she needs 
to have plenty of exercise in the day 
time when the weather is clear, it is 
necessary to protect her from the 
storm and cold during the night. 

Therefore, it behooves every hog 
raiser to take into consideration the 
saving not only of the feelings of the 
hog, but because of the extra cost in 
maintaining and producing gain in the 
pigs. You have to produée the ani- 
mal heat with feed if you do not pro- 
tect them with shelter from the cold. 





A sow that produces and raises to 
maturity eight good strong pigs twice 
a year is the most profitable sow to 
retain on the farm for several years. 





In selecting young sows to start a 
pure-bred herd know their ancestors 
for at least three generations, for 
there is as much difference in family 
strains as in individuals. Sows par- 
take largely of the characteristics of 
their dams, especially in regard to 
disposition and prolificacy. 
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CHRISTMAS, 

’Tis Christmas time around the world, 
And glory’s all ablaze! 

Joy and mirth are now unfurled— 
The best of holidays. 

This has come down from the ages, 

From the wise men and the sages, 

And it covers history’s pages— 

It turns all hearts to praises. 


The greatest thing of all the things 
That history’s page adorn, 

Is the coming of the King of Kings, 
Who all our sin had borne. 

Hark! or hear the music ringing; 

"Tis the sound of angels singing; 

Glad the news which they are bringing, 
For Christ the Lord is born! 


ALBERT E. VASSAR. 
St. Louis. 


PRESENTS MOST APPRECIATED 
WHEN PUT UP ATTRACTIVELY. 








The value of a remembrance from a 
friend at Christmas time seems to be 
doubled, somehow, when the gift is at- 
tractively put up. While the gift it- 
self may be only a small handmade 
affair, showing the loving personal 
thought of the giver, when prettily 
done up with a “Christmassy” effect 
it seems to be doubly appreciated; 
while a most expensive gift carelessly 
put up, or just wrapped in a plain 
brown paper, not being suggestive of 
the joyous good will spirit, loses much 
in appreciative value thereby. There 
are numberless Christmas tags and 
stickers to be had for a trifle that 
help immensely in doing up the pack- 
ages attractively. 

An effective package is one done 
up in green paper tied with red cord 
or ribbon and having a cluster of tiny 
white bells knotted in the bow. 

A dainty package for the little child 
is sealed with tiny Santa Claus stick- 
ers, tied with holly ribbon, and the 
smallest of tiny sleigh bells looped 
here and there in the ribbon. 

Many pretty effects may be created 
with the colored wrappers, using red 
or green cord or ribbon to tie. The 
prettiest and most effective designs 
are to be had with pure white paper. 
If the package is to be sent to a dis- 
tance, plain white paper, tied with 
harrow green ribbon, and sealed with 
ted wax is both simple and pretty. 
Heavy white paper with red ribbon 
to tie and tiny red Christmas bélls is 
pretty, and white wrapping paper 
with a sprig of cedar or holly tightly 
entwined in the cord is lovely. A 
package done in sky blue paper with 
silver star stickers and tied with 
silver cord is most appropriate—sug- 
gestive of the holy night.—A. B. R. 





The best time of all the year is 
Christmas time. 
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In The Schoolhouse 


By Edward Joshua Ward, Wisconsin. 


What Christmas is among the days 
of the year, the publie schoolhouse is 
among the buildings of the communt- 
ty. Christmas is the day—the school- 
house is the place—of the children. 

That the great, central holiday of 
our calendar is consecrated not to 
sword-rattling or boasting of power 
but to the gentle, generous thought of 
the child is indication of the surely 
lessening savagery of mankind. That 
the most important building in the 
typical American community is the 
structure devoted first of all to the 
welfare of the children, is the most 
substantial and strongest evidence we 
have given of the goodness of the 
common will. 

Christmas is the day—the school- 
house is the place—of real democracy. 
As in the ancient, beautiful story, 
Christmas meant the equal coming to- 
gether of the lordly magi and the 
humble shepherds, so for the assem- 
bly of neighbors the schoolhouse furn- 
ishes the equal common ground for 
men and women whatever be our dif- 
ferences of opinion or income. 

Christmas is the time—the school- 
house is the place—of supreme and 
sure promise. The days have been 


Family ! 
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getting shorter, the winter has been 
deepening. But at Christmas time 
the sun starts back and trustworthy 
promise of spring and summer is in 
the slightiy lengthening hours of 
light. So, in the beginning that 
America has been making in the use 
of the common schoolhouse as a cen- 
ter of organized community life whose 
keynote is co-operation, through the 
use of the schoolhouse as community 
headquarters—in our finding that we 
can act together in spite of differences 
—there is the sure promise of a 
kindlier, more rational and joyous so- 
cial order—of fear-free peace on 
earth and strong good will among 
men in each community for all the 
year. 

Shall we not use this Christmas 
place in each community at Christmas 
time? Many districts are coming to 
see that this holiday of all-inclusive 
goodwill cannot be worthily celebrat- 
ed unless, in addition to home festivi- 
ties and church observances, there be 
the uniting of the whole community, 
and that this need is not completely 
satisfied by “A Great Tree” out-of- 
doors. And so, in many  neighbor- 
hoods the schoolhouse, “where every- 
body feels at home, forgets the ex- 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To the Home Circle and All the Rural Wor/d 
In no other words can we Greet Our 
Friends More Heartily, Excepting to Add 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ternal, becomes fraternal, and knows 
the time for friendliness has come” is 
to be used this year as the Christmas 
place of community celebration. 

The buildings are to be decorated 
with Christmas trees, with holly and 
mistletoe. The work of de-oration 
and program arrangement itself furn- 
ishing fine occasion for community 
acquaintance and co-operation. 

The program begins with music, for 
in music alone can the thrilling 
Christmas’ spirit be evoked. Then 
comes the Christmas play, or the tell- 
ing in costume of how Christmas 
used to be celebrated in the old home 
lands from which the various na- 
tionalitites represented in the com- 
munity have come. Then the games 
and social intermingling and refresh- 
ments. 

In several communities where a)- 
ready gifts for the needy at home and 
in other lands have been made, the 
essential Christmas spirit of giving is 
to be expressed by making presents 
to the community through adding to 
the equipment of the schoolhouse for 
the benefit of the children and all the 
people. In one district the people are 
planning to purchase a motion pic- 
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ture outfit, in another they are going 
to give books and subscriptions to 
magazines. And in a number of places 
the people plan to show their appre- 
ciation of the faithful work that the 
principals and teachers have done as 
civic secretaries in promoting the use 
of the schoolhouse as the social cen- 
ter—the place where the Christmas 
spirit prevails throughout the year. 





The next best thing to the Christ- 
mas times of our childhood is the 
memory of them. We want our 
children to be rich in both. Give them 
a “time” worth remembering. 





Keep the Christmas tree and the 
decorations in place until after New 
Year’s at least, and make Christmas 
Day, in effect, a “day” of a thousand 
bours. 





In homes where the children receive 
a large number of presents, more 
than they really need at one time, it 
is a good plan to hide some of the 
gifts for a surprise later when the 
others are broken or lost. But let 
the kiddies have them all on Christ- 
mas Day. 
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WHAT A LITTLE GIRL FOUND IN 
THE TOE OF HER STOCKING. 














When Jennie looked into her stock« 
ing which she had hung by the fire- 
place on Christmas Eve, she grew 
very excited and very much delighted. 
There were so many pretty things in 
the packages which she drew out of 
the stocking. At last she got to the 
toe. There was a bundle, small and 
round. Carefully Jennie opened it, 
Then how surprised she looked. 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried, “what a 
funny Christmas present—an onion!” 

“No dear, it’s not an onion. It is a 
Chinese lily bulb,” said her mother. 
“T’ll show you what to do with it, 
Can you find a round glass dish in the 
china closet? Yes, that will do. Now 
bring a handful or two of those nice 
white pebbles we gathered at the sea- 
shore last summer.” 


When Jennie brought the pebbles 
mother said, “Put them into the bot- 
tom of the dish and put this bulb on 
top of them. Now let’s put some 
water in the dish. Every day you 
must see if the bulb has plenty of 
water to drink. Watch it carefully 
and some day you'll see something 
beautiful happen to your ugly little 
bulb.” 

So Jennie watered it and watched 
it every day. Then one morning she 
exclaimed, “Oh mamma, it’s breaking 
and something green is coming out!” 

Sure enough, the bulb was sending 
up green shoots and sending down 
white roots among the pebbles. Day 
by day it grew, the roots became 
longer and the shoots grew taller and 
one morning Jennie found a cluster of 
beautiful flowers. “Oh, what a beau- 
tiful Christmas present!” she said. 
“Who'd ever think such lovely flowers 
could come out of such an ugly bulb? 
How sweet they smell, too. It was 
the ‘bestest’ present of all.”—L. G. W. 





If Santa Claus brings you a pair of 
skates, don’t forget, when you put 
them on for the first time, that little 
boys and girls should skate on their 
feet, and not on their heads. 








DO YOU SUFFER 
FROM BACKACHE ? 


When your kidneys are weak and 
torpid they do not properly perform 
their functions; your back aches 
and you do not feel like doing much 
of anything. You are likely to be 
despondent and to borrow trouble, 
just as if you hadn’t enough al- 
ready. Don’t be a victim any longer, 

The old reliable medicine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, gives strength and 
tone to the kidneys and builds up 
the whole system, Get it today. 
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ABOUT CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN 
THE PAST AND NOW. 





To the Home Circle:—My first re- 
membrance of myself is allied with 
a thought of Christmas. I was just 
taree years old. I recall the tiny box 
of little household furniture that 
mother gave me in the “cold gruy 
dawn,” slipping it into my hand as I 
sat up in bed to watch her dress for 
an early service in the church. 

Then there is a lapse of a Christ- 
Mas, and again the festival comes to 
mind. This time it is night and a 
great fire burns in the grate in the 
parlor, chandeliers are lighted and 
there are clusters of great candles, 
grouped on the mantle and on a 
table in the corner. Besides’ the 
family, mapy cousins are presentt, 
and all are petting me and admiring 
the beautiful playthings. 

Then so on through my childhood, 
school days and young womanhood— 
every Christmas a time of good cheer, 
although death had robbed us of the 
dear father, and the fortunes of the 
family were much depleted. 

When I became a wage earner, one 
of the greatest pleasures was to save 
the spending money and go home on 
Chrismas Eve with various little gifts; 
and what a home to come to! It 
would remind one of the “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night”’—carpets swept al- 
most into threads, window panes and 
glass ware gleaming, stoves polished, 
floors scoured, curtains white from 
the laundry, fires crackling in every 
room, and, to me, the great feature— 
the illumination, for it never was 
Christmas to mother unless at twi- 


light on Dec. 24, a light was placed in |: 


every room. 

Then we sat down to a fine supper, 
and the meal was something to be re- 
membered, Usually there was stewed 
oysters or a splendid lake fish roasted 
brown, with tomato sauce; parsnip 
fritters, mashed potatoes, lima beans, 
pickled onions, home-made bread, and 
the advance courier of the morrow’s 
@inner, pastry of some kind. After a 
happy time at the table we went to 
ehurch to prepare for the morrow, 
not retiring much before midnight. 

_ And Christmas itself, when it came 
in its sweet solemn dignity, usually 
I greeted it with “O holy night!” 
carolling at the early hour of four a. 
m. And I sang all day! 

I have never had a Christmas like 
the dear ones mother made for us, al- 
though anxious to cenfer happiness. 
Perhaps the one sweet happening ab- 
sent from those grand old Christmas 
days came when I had the pleasure 
of hanging up the little stocking and 
arranging playthings where the bright 
eyes would see them when opening 
like little buds by morning light. 

Now I have no tots to listen to 
wonderful stories of reindeer teams 
and enchanted toy-shops—‘“Othello’s 
occupation gone!” Wonder whether 
Kriss Kringle filed my letters and 
does he miss his voluminous letter 
writer! 

Christmas is the holiday supreme 
with me—the great gala-time of the 
world. I remember the great sorrow 
that came to me annually when on 
Dec. 26 my mother would say, very 
sadly and regretfully: “Well, Christ- 
mas is just as far from us today as 
it ever was.” It always was my mis- 
fortune to be near her as the words 
were uttered, and the regret, despair, 
horror and grief that swept my being 
is beyond power of revelation; the 
gayety of Christmas was lost in an- 
guish on St. Stephen’s day! 

I lived only for Christmas fn other 
days. The snow, slefghbells, mistre- 
toe, holly, Christmas tree, the stories 
of merry England with its wassail, 
bowl and boar’s head; the gorgeous 
shop windows; the great air of youth 
and childhood around us; the mystical 
and weird toys, ai: wayside ma- 
gicians; the itinerant vender peddling 
his wares with holiday intonation; 
the pealing church chimes; the won- 
dering eyes and outbursts of laughter 
of happy children; the temporary lay- 
ing aside of misery by the lowly and 
humble—all, all appealed, entered in- 
to and dwelt in my heart. 

Christmas is so beloved of my soul 
that even its confusion, its bustle and 
barter ere admirable; the deserted 
aisles of the market place, the de- 
nuded windows call to me. When the 
lights grow dim and the watchers fall 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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33-PIECE DINNER SET 
AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 
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DESCRIPTIO 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
gatisfied—we want to distribute 
@ great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—an 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
fum dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
large plates. 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 

deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 

eeper. 

“ The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural! 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 
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Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these mag- 
nificent dishes. Sign the coupon be- 
low, right now, and mail it to me to- 
day, and I will send you one of our 
large sample needle cases, containing 


dad 115 of the very best needles in all use- 


ful sizes. .We will also send you a 
picture of the dinner set showing the 
dishes in all their brilliancy and 


handsome coloring. 
115 High-Grade Needles 

















Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours. If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will 
write you about when you sign the 
coupon. 

I know after you get my complete 
outfit and see the beautiful colored 
picture of-the dishes you will be more 
than pleased. You will be surprised, 
astonished, at the ease with which 
you can earn this dinner set, 

The first thing to do is to send me 
your name_on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instruc- 
tions for getting the dishes and 41 
beautiful extra gifts, will be sent you 
by return mail, so you won’t have to 
lose any time in getting started. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Saint Louis, . 


Missouri. 


41 EXTRA GIFTS 
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The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you a splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
primted in may colors (no trash) ag 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Ever ;hough you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate—- 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn thé 
dishes, we will pay you well for wkat 
pictures you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 


is so simple and will take up so little | 


of your time that you can’t fail to 
earn @ set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every- 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 


SEND NO MONEY 
WITH THIS COUPON 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle cas, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is 
understood I am placed under no 
obligation in signing this coupon. 





Name 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 








In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1146. Ladies’ Lounging Robe. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 
‘inch material for the medium size, in 
full length style or 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for the medium size in 
sack length. 

1170. Girls’ Dress With Separate Skirt. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3144 yards of 44- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

1163. Ladies’ House Dress. 
. Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material for a 
Medium size. 
1153. Ladies’ Combination of Corset 
Cover and Drawers. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
finch material for a medium size. . 

1154, One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. 
material for an 8-year size. 





It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 

















1144, Ladies’ Apron With Princess 
Front. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1169-1166. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1169, sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 
1166, sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. It requires 7% 
yards of 36-inch material for a me- 
dium size, for the entire dress. The 
skirt measures 214 yards at the foot. 
Two-separate patterns, 10c for each. 

1150. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

1159. Dress in Basque Style for Misses 
and Small Women, 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 61% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 16-year size. 

1155. Child’s Bonnet, and Coat With or 
Without Cape and Cuffs. 

Cut in four sizes: 2, 8, 4 and 6 
years. It requires % yard of 27-inch 
material for the cap, and 334 yards for 
the coat, for a 4-year sizé& 


MeresTGane(Lue 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rlirts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St.. Rock 
Island, Dlinois. 





Well! Well! little folks, I’ve got the 
funniest joke to tell you about our 
first guessing game! You remember 
what it was, don’t you? You were to 
guess what I used to be: a little boy 
or a little girl. And—would you be- 
lieve it! I just received one guess— 
and it was wrong! And here is that 
lovely post card resting securely in 
my desk drawer—waiting to be sent to 
someone—and who do you suppose is 
going to get it? 

But I think I will send a nice post 
card to the little girl that sent in the 
one and only guess, anyway (of course, 
I won’t send the post card in a box, for 
that belongs to the one that guesses 
correctly) but I will send her a nice 
post card because she remembered to 
send me a guess. But who is going 
to get that post card in a box! 

And now, what kind of a game shall 
we play this week? Shall it be a prize 
game or a guessing game? Or shall it 
be just a plain every-day game? Sup- 
posing we choose the last named kind 
this time—just a plain every-day game. 
A plain every-day game can be very 
interesting, you know. 

I think I will tell you about a game 
called “Talk.” Another funny game? 
Oh, no—it just has a funny name; the 
game itself is very interesting. Two 
or three or even four players can take 
part, and you will find it especially 
entertaiuing when the weather is too 
cold and stormy for outdoor sports. 

Each player chooses a family to 
“talk” about—a make-belief family, 
you know. The family I used to talk 
about was “Mr. McGreggor’s” family. 
There were ever so many children, and 
they were always having adventures. 
My sister’s make-belief family was 
named “Light” and the members of 
her family-were always having adven- 
tures, too. 

I will tell you how we used to play 
“talk” and then you will know how 
to play it. 

To begin—one ‘of us would say: 
“Let’s play ‘talk,’” and we would go 
and sit down somewhere. Then one 
would say: (my sister for instance) 
“There was a knock at Mr. McGreg- 
gor’s door.” 

I would say: 
‘Come in.’” 

Sister would say: “The door opened 
and in walked Mr. Light (or whichever 
member of her family she chose). 

I would say: “Mr. McGreggor said 
‘good morning’ or ‘good evening’ 
(whichever time it might be) and I 


“Mr. McGreggor said 
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1152. Girls’ Blouse Dress With At- 
tached Skirt. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

1158. Ladies’ Costume for Maternity 
or Invalid Wear. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
the waist and tunic and 2% yards for 
the skirt for a 36-inch size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No 
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Name 
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would describe the members of my) 

family that were in the room, what 

each one was doing, how the room 
and s0 on. 

Then my sister would tell Mr. Light's 
errand. It might be an invitation t 
go on a trip with him. [If it was, them 
one or two of Mr, McGreggor’s 
would go; and my sister and I wo 
take turns in describing what kind of 
adventures each one had on the trip. 

It was great fun. Sometimes our 
make-belief people would get lost and 
they would have all kinds of stirring 
adventures and difficulties before they 
got back home again, 

Try this game, little friends. You 
will find it as interesting as the nicest 
children’s story you ever read. Be 
sides, it does something for you that 
you will find a great help when you 
grow up. 

What does it do? It helps you culti- 
vate your imagination. And cultivat- 
ing the imagination is a very good 
thing when it is cultivated in the right 
way. Ask your mama or your papa or 
your teacher if it isn’t. 

And now I expect you are getting 
ready to send me some of the nice 
games you play, aren’t you? I know I 
am getting anxious to send a prize to 
the one sending in the best game. 
Remember—a prize for the best game 
every week! So hurry up, little folks. 





Don’t eat too much turkey at the 
Christmas dinner. Leave a little room 
for the plum pudding or mince pie. 





The Rural World has a very special 
wish for the little boys and girls tn 
its big family: May you all have the 
best time this Christmas that you ever 
had! 





A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 


To Our Home Circle Friends: 


A Merry Christmas to one and all— 

To reader great and to reader small! 

Have a glad and happy Christmas time. 

May all who read this little rhyme 

May the bright New Year that’s just at 
hand, 

Spread joy and peace o’re all the 
land! 

May. every day of the glad New Year 

Bring prosperity and good cheer! 

May everyone do the best they can 

To bring “Peace on earth, good will to 
man!” 

May all your years in peace be passed, 

And each prove happier than the last! 

May God send richest blessings here 

To crown your lives through the year! 

May He who notes the sparrows fall 

By His true wisdom guide you ail; 

And may you trust Him without fear 

And live nearer to Him than you did 
last year. 

May He gently lead you by the hand... 

Until you reach that better land— 

This is the greeting I bring to you, 

Readers of Rural World so true; 

May this week’s paper good tidings 
bear 

To its thousands of readers every- 
where! 

And when all of our earthly years are 
passed 

May we reach the heavenly home at 
last, 

Without the loss of a single one 

And hear our Master say, “Well-done.” 


—By “Aunt Samantha.” 





ABOUT CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN 
THE PAST AND NOW. 


ee 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


into slumber, I can see a wonderous 
mystic splendor in the moonlight, or 
the sparkle of the stars. x 

Imbued with the child-like spirit of 
the time it is not difficult to think that 
animals speak at midnight and water 
changes into wine, and it is no sacri- 
fice of womanly dignity to recall the 
days of childhood when the gift-tree 
grew up so suddenly in one night, 
and for twelve nights flourished 
stoutly before the admiring eyes that 
silently watched its tiny candles with 
a fervor known only to the fire 
worshiper. 

Christmas, Christmas once againf 
So dear now when life, like the syb- 
alline leaves, is growing less. Let us 
build big fires, light g) lamps, 
ging the old songs, and pray sweet 
old prayers.—Mrs. M. H. Menavgh, 8 
Louis. 
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START RIGHT WITH POULTRY, 
WHETHER IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY. 














The poultry business is like any 
other business—you must start right, 
it makes no difference what branch 
you take up. While it may cost a trifle 
more, yet it will be money saved in the 
long run. It is like this: If you 
should start to Chicago, would you 
take a direct route, or would you start 
east and travel a few hundred miles 
just because someone would furnish 
you with a\half-fare ticket? You can 
readily see that you would be further 
away from your destination than had 
you not started at all, also causing de- 
lay and extra expense undoing what 
you had done wrong. Nothing gained 
only the knowledge that you had lost 
yaluable time and money traveling the 
wrong road and in the wrong direction 
from what you should have taken. It 
is better to start with the best, if only 
in a small way, rather than invest in 
“a whole lot” of inferior quality. Be 
sure you are right—then go ahead. 

It is not absolutely necessary to live 
on a farm to raise poultry. There are 
many plants in cities and towns. By 
adopting modern, up-to-date methods, 
many broilers and hundreds of dozens 
of eggs can be produced on a small 
piece of ground. An acre of ground 
could be made to yield a handsome 
profit, if managed right. Even the 
dwellers of the village lot need not 
feel debarred from going into the busi- 
ness. 

Different people admire different 
breeds. If it was not so, one variety 
of poultry would be all we would want, 
but among men and women there is a 
great diversity of opinion and it is 
necessary to have many varieties of 
poultry so that the most exacting 
tastes may be satisfied. I never saw a 
person that could represent the in- 
terests of one variety in so clear a 
manner that all would consider them 
best. The kind for anyone to keep is 
the kind they like best.—Plaut C. Rig- 
by, Tennessee. 


COLDS, ROUP AND CATARRH—IM- 
PORTANT CORRECTION. 


Editor, Rural World: We wish to 
call the attention of all those who 
read and are interested in our month- 
ly reports, to the omission of one word 
in the treatment which we recommend- 
ed for roup, colds, aud catarrh, in the 
Rural World, October 29. We stated 
that one of the best remedies we had 
used was a mixture of three parts 
kerosene, and one part zenoleum, cre- 
olin or cresol. The word “liquor” 
should have been inserted before the 
word “cresol.”” These are two entire- 
ly different preparations, and we did 
not notice the omission of the word 
until the report had been sent out and 
printed. 

Some of our men at the station use 
three parts kerosene, and so do many 
others who use this treatment, but per- 
sonally we have gotten best results 
where we used equal parts of zenoleum 
or creolin and kerosene. One or two 
treatments usually are sufficient if the 
case is taken in time. Don’t forget to 
imsert the world “liquor” before the 
word “cresol,” wherever the last word 
appears in our article—T. E. Quisen- 
berry, director, Poultry Experiment 
Station, Mountain Grove, Mo. 


CHICKENS ON THE SHARES, 














A few years ago a minister living in 
Kansas told me his experience in let- 
ting out chickens to raise on the 
shares. He had 30 nice pullets and 
two good cockerels, but no room at 
the place where he had just moved, to 
raise chickens; so, he let them out to 
two responsible persons, giving each 
one 15 pullets and one cockerel. 

In the fall he brought home 105 
chickens, including the old stock. In 
the early part of the winter he sold $25 


worth, and still had 28 choice chick- 
ens left, and he considered he had 
made a pretty good deal, as the family 
had used quite a number of eggs, and 
ate chickens also. 

He then decided to let out eggs for 
hatching and raising chicks on the 
shares. He found that he could not 
rely on every one, so he made it a 
point to deal only with parties who 
would give the chicks intelligent care, 
so that they would grow into fine, lusty 
vigorous breeding stock; he also was 
sure that the parties would deal hon- 
estly, and on the square all the way 
through. He let them have the eggs, 
and when the chicks were 20 weeks 
old, they were divided up equally be- 
tween himself and the other fellow, 
each one getting the same number of 
cockerels and pullets, both good and 
bad. He assured me that this plan 
proved profitable to both contracting 
parties alike. 

I would like to hear of others who 
have tried this plan, as I would like 
to try it myself. I have the place, the 
time and the ability to grow the chicks, 
but not sufficient capital to buy eggs 
or breeding stock this coming year.— 
Mrs. A. H. Bauer, Bois D’Arc, Mo. 


TO CREATE GREATER INTEREST 
IN MORE AND BETTER 
POULTRY. 








If you expect to better the condi- 
tion of poultry in your own county, 
you must first be an enthusiast your- 
self. The next move should be a 
county organization. Any good, strong, 
reliable poultry association can do 
what has placed Butler, Missouri, on 
the map and advertised it as nothing 
short of stage robbers or war could 
have done. All the time you are 
working you must look ahead. Don’t 
look at the fee of $1 or whatever 
your dues may be. Consider the per- 
sons themselves and know whether 
they will be a help to you or to them- 
selves alone. Many persons join an 
association solely for the good it will 
do them, and selfishly do nothing for 
the organization. There’s bushels of 
pleasure derived from the work for 
you meet some of our smartest and 
best people of the country. 

After your organization has been 
established, you must have the hearty 
co-operation of your merchants in a 
poultry show. Give a square deal to 
all, have a judge who isn’t afraid of 
spending some extra time showing 
people their mistakes and how to im- 
prove same, and never forget the be- 
ginner or the exhibitor of just one or 
two birds. These really need more 
help and consideration than older 
ones at the business. It is very easy 
to discourage new recruits. Give 
them all the help you can and they 
may become your “standbys.” If you 
have the faculty of treating every one 
alike and have no personal friends 
at show time, you will be a blessing 
in disguise. 

City people and those living close 
by have one advantage over the ones 
living far out. They can attend all 
lectures, etc., without trouble. As 
far-away people cannot come to us 
for various reasons, we must take the 
work to them. And there is no bet- 
ter way than field meetings which 
should be held away from the towns. 
If we only have five or six in attend- 
ance of those who are trying so hard 
to better their poultry, we have ac- 
complished more than with an audi- 
ence of 100 who have always had the 
opportunities. It is most always the 
woman who looks after the poultry, 
and in summer time the horses are 
always busy; in winter time, the 
roads and weather, perhaps a large 
family, prevents her coming to town. 

I’ve been fussing for some time be- 
cause the work was not being taken 
to some of the places that are far 
out. There is only one way to reach 
them and that is through the state 
poultry board. As the board is com- 
posed of men we women folk should 
fuss enough to make them get tired 
of us and help us out. We must re- 
member that for every one we are 
helping to get started with good 
poultry, we are helping many more, 
for eyeryone influences some one else. 
There aren’t very many breeders of 
scrub stock who can live by some one 
who breeds pure bred stock and not 
fail into line. 

There is another side. If you are 
a business man or woman, you need 








the diversion of raising poultry. You 
need the outdoor exercise and sun- 
shine and the more dealimgs you have 
with people the more you'll love your 
fowls. If you are an idler, you need 
something to do, and rest assured 
you'll soon cease to be an idler or go 
broke. If you want work to kill any 
trouble you may have, the poultry 
business will supply it. It would be 
a real “grouch” who could fail to en- 
joy feeding a bunch of chickens and 
hearing that contented, happy singing 
way in which they tell how much they 
appreciate the grain you have given 
them. They always repay good at- 
tention with a well filled egg basket. 
—An address by Mrs. A. R. Guyton, 
Butler, Mo., dring Poultry Show week 
in St. Louis. 





“EGGS AND THE EUROPEAN WAR.” 





A news letter with the foregoing 
title, written by Prof. J. C. Graham, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, has been sent to the poultry 
keepers of that state this fall. The 
following extracts from it are im- 


portant to poultry keepers all over 
the United States: 

“Poultry keepers have a habit of 
disposing of all the hens and pullets 
they can possibly spare whenever 
feed gets much beyond the normal 
price, but conditions are such _ this 
year that we believe it will pay to 
keep all females that have a sem- 
blance of good laying qualities, irre- 
spective of the cost of feed. I do not 
mean by this that extremely old hens 
or worthless pullets should be re- 
tained. It is well known that Eng- 
land depends largely upon continental 
Europe and some of her colonies for 
her egg supply, and as the poultry 
business is ruined in Belgium and 
large portions of France, Germany, 
Austria and Russia, and the price of 
eggs in Holland, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden is beyond the reach of 
ordinary people, her egg supply will 
be cut very short; in fact, all con- 
tinental Europe will suffer in this 
respect, unless it is Russia. This is 
to be greatly deplored, as large quan- 
tities of eggs will be needed for hos- 
pitals and convalescent soldiers. The 
importation fo eggs in the month of 
December, 1913, amounted to 1,514,- 
296 dozens, or more than in the entire 
fiscal year which ended in June, 1913. 
This shows that foreign countries 
have their eyes on the United States 
as a place for their surplus egg sup- 
ply, especially during the winter 
months. The fact that shipping has 
been more or less demoralized and 
these importations cut off leads us 
to believe that the price of eggs will 
be very high, not only the coming 
winter, but for next season also, and 
possibly for two or three years to 
come, because it will take consider- 
able time for those countries to get 
their poultry work back to normal 
conditions. Furthermore, it will be 
greatly to our advantage, as well as 
to that ef consumers here, to habitu- 
ate the public to the use of our pro- 
ducts rather than those of foreign 
countries. 

“We have it from good authority 
that the poultrymen of Canada are be- 
ing urged in the same way to do their 
utmost to meet the demands that will 
be made upon them by the mother 
country for this important product. 
Why should not the poultry keepers 
of Massachusetts take advantage of 
this crisis, and not only help to make 
up the deficit in European markets 
and decrease the high cost of living 
at home, as well, but add materially 
to their own profits? This can be 
done by carefully observing the fol- 
lowing: 

“Keep over this year for lay2rs all 
hens and pullets that will help to fill 
the egg basket. Market as soon as 
in condition all worthless females 
and undesirable males. Plan to raise 
a good supply of chicks next spring 
from the very best stock on hand. Be- 
cause food is high do not think for_a 
moment that good results can be obd- 
tained from under feeding. Feed 
poultry well on good wholesome feed 
but see that there is no waste. Our 
common grains are the best feeds for 
poultry. If mangels, beets, turnips 
and the like can be -purchased at 
reasonable prices, they will not only 
decrease the grain bill but add ma- 
terially to the health of the fowls.” 





Breeders 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, large and well-barred, $1.09 
each if 5 or more are ordered. 

Also, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 


7 Big-Type service Boars, bred gilts, 
bred sows and fall pigs. Also 
Angus Cattle. J. P. Vissering, 
Box 9, Alton, Ml. 


Made of rich German silver, 
with fancy flower border. Has 
good mirror and powder puff 
compartment, places for 
quarters, dimes and nickelc, 
also strong catch that wil) 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 
chain, Given free to anyone 











Pos Supply Co., Dept. 
Ww. 716 6 Lucas Ave.. St.Louis 
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VEGETABLES FOR POULTRY. 
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The season of thé’ year is now ‘at 
hand when the harvesting of the year- 
ly crop of vegetables will take place, 
Let us see what vegetables can be 
profitably saved for the poultry. 

Turnips and beets can be preserved 
in the cellar and make excellent green 
food during the winter months. 

Cabbages need to be placed ina 
very cool cellar and no more should 
be fed the flock than will be eaten 
up, for if left in the poultry house 
during a cold night it will freeze and 
thus become worthless as food. 

Carrots and parsnips are also rel- 
ished by fowls as an occasional food, 
either cooked or uncooked. 

Pumpkins and squash can be pre- 
served by placing them in the attic 
around the chimney and _ covering 
them with a heavy blanket during the 
severe weather. These are better 
for the fowls cooked and fed in the 
mash with bran and meal. 

Apples are relished by hens and a 
few should be given them _ several 
times a week. Variety is the spice of 
life and this applies to food as much 
as to anything else. 

In this period of high prices of 
grain the men and women keeping 
hens must figure on keeping grain 
bills down as low as possible. In 
what better way can this be done 
than by substituting occasionally a 
feed of vegetables?—Western Farmer. 


CROP BOUND. 








Fowls that are “crop bound” can 
usually be cured without much diffi- 
culty, but in severe cases it is neces- 
sary to perform an operation. This 
is quite a delicate piece of work and 
only an experienced hand can madé 
a success of it. 

The best remedy is to give the fowls 
a big teaspoonful of castor oil each. If 
this remedy will not do any good, per- 
form the operation. Take a sharp 
penknife, cut a small hole in the crop, 
take out the food and sew the wound. 
If you are not careful, the fowl will 
die-—J. E. Ledbetter, Ledbetter, Ky. 


Bee Keerine 











BEEKEPERS WANT TO BE TAXED, 





In their third annual convention at 
Ames, members of the Iowa Beekeep- 
ers’ association did the unique thing” 
of voting unanimously to ask the state” 
legislature to put a tax on their busi- 
ness. In return trey will ask the leg-” 
islature to provide for special educa- 
tional work at Iowa State College” 
along the lines of bee keeping. 

“At the present time the bee bust | 
ness is exempt from taxation in Iowa,” 
said Frank C. Pellet, retiring presi 
dent. “We are willing to have it taxed” 
if the state will also set aside some of © 


the revenue we pay for our direct? 


benefit in an educational way. we 
ask that the state legislature give at 
least $4,000 a year for this work at 
Ames. 
our bee business will yield a good 
Many thousands of dollars more than 
that.” 





It is certain that the tax On © 
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LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT AND 
PRICES AT ST. LOUIS. 














CATTLE—Nothing choice was re- 
ceived and, in fact, even good steers 
were scarce. Limited supply and pret- 
ty close to no market at all. Hardly 
enough were offered to really give any 
test, but there was a good de- 
mand for what was available and they 
got action early, a clearance having 
been effected by midday. The general 
steer trade is 35@50c better than last 
week and there are places where an 
even larger advance is yisible. Some 
difficulty was again experienced in get- 
ting stuff weighed. 

Medium and common heifers were 
particularly hard to move, and as the 
supply comprised more of them than it 
did better grades, a slow market re- 
sulted. 

There was an appreciable stronger 
tone to the cow trade and while sellers 
disagreed slightly as to the extent of 
the advance it was a good 10@1l5c high- 
er basis. 

A bunch of good-weight stockers 
made $6.35, but sales of feeders were 
very scarce. Because of this fact, it 
was a rather difficult matter to accu- 
rately gauge the status of the market. 

Very few Southern steers were on 
sale, only a couple of loads and a few 
odds and ends which were included in 
the offering from Southeastern states. 
There was a good demand for what 
Was on sale and they got action early, 
selling in a strong to 10@15c higher 
market. Trade in canners, cutters, 
good grades of she stuff and mixed 
grown classes was again on a firm, ac- 
tive basis. Demand was good and the 
small run hardly of sufficient volume 
to meet the inquiry. In general it was 
a 15@25c higher market and active at 
the advance. 

HOGS—tThe good kind of hogs were 
10@15c higher than on Monday and 
some of the good pigs and lights were 
also slightly higher, but a lot of others 
were no better than steady and still 
others were lower. It was the poorer 
grades that showed to be on a lower 
basis. 

It was a right good active trade for 
the better class of hogs, but the poorer 
grades were slow to move in fact, some 
of the poorer kinds of pigs and lights 
did not move as buyers had no place 
for them and therefore would not make 
any bids for them. The top was $7.40, 
while the bulk of the good kinds went 
at $7.15@7.30, which is better than the 
top or bulk brought on any of the oth- 
er estern markets. In Chicago no hogs 
sold above $7.25, or 15c under the 
local top. 

A lot of hogs here went at higher 
prices than the top in Chicago. The 
good kind of lights found buyers at 
$7.05@7.30, fair grades went at $6.60@ 
7.00, best sort of pigs went at $6.60@ 
7.00, fair kinds brought $6.15@6.50 and 
the poor grades sold from $5@6 when 
they sold at all. Rough throw-out 
packers went mainly at $6.75@7.00. 

SHEEP—tThe trade was active and 
prices were on a higher basis, the gain 
being 15@25c. Real good fat lambs 
were scarce. The best lambs offered 
went at $8@8.25, fair grades went at 
$7.25@7.85, while yearlings sold at 
$7.35. The yearlings were also West- 
erns fed in native territery. 

Sheep were very hard to find. There 
was a right good demand for good mut- 
ton sheep and buyers were greatly dis- 
appointed at not being able to secure 
a lot more than the receipts contained. 
Good fat sheep are worth around $5.25 
and they might bring even more while 
good choppers are worth $4.25@4.75, 
canners $3.25@4.00 and bucks at $4.50. 

HORSES—The war horse inspection 
was carried on and about the usual 
number of horses found sale through 
this source, which was a better mar- 
ket for the offerings than any other de- 
mand could be under present condi- 
tions which now prevail. All other 
grades are slow and even to dullness. 





MULES—Dealers claim they haye no 
outlet for supplies and they flatly re- 
fuse to take on larger supplies as al- 
ready they have a few on hand in their 
local barns. Commission men are ad- 
vising shippers to hold their mules and 
not ship until] notified ag to the con- 
trary, as the demand is light and there 
is practically no call for mules of any 
description. No quotations available 
under the circumstances. 


IMPORTANT MEAT INSPECTION 
AND QUARANTINE DECISIONS. 








The supreme court of the United 
States has recently handed down de- 
cisions of great importance in the en- 
forcement of the meat inspection and 
live stock quarantine laws. The meat 
inspection law provides for the in- 
spection of meat and meat food pro- 
ducts before they enter interstate 
commerce. Among the provisions of 
this act is one which prohibits any 
one from unlawfully destroying, or 
altering marks, or other identification 
devices which are required to be 
placed upon the meat or the contain- 
ers. 

Some parties in Kansas City, Kans., 
broke a government seal on a car of 
meat and the lower court held that 
the meat inspection act related alone 
to those engaged in the business of 
preparing meats for transportation 


and the carrying of such meats in in- 
terstate transportation. The supreme 
court reversed this decision and held, 
in substance, that the provision re- 
garding identification devices applies 
to every person, firm, or corporation, 
or officer, agent, or employee there- 
of, no matter whether engaged in the 
interestate transportation of the 
meats or not. This decision will ma- 
terially aid the government in the 
strict enforcement of the law. 


The live stock quarantine law pro- 
hibits the interstate movement of live 
stock from any territory quarantined 
by the secretary of agriculture, ex- 
cept under certain conditions pre- 
scribed by him. The district court at 
Kansas City, Mo., in the case of 
United States vs. Nixon, et al, con- 
strued the act not to apply to receiv- 
ers of railroad companies, for the 
reason that they were not mentioned 
in the statute. The supreme court re- 
versed this decision, and held that the 
amendment to the original act was 
intended to make the remedy as broad 
as the evil which was sought to be 
cured, and that the law, as amended, 
applied to any common carrier en- 
gaged in the interstate’ transporta- 
tion of live stock. This decision is re- 
garded of great importance in the en- 
forcement of the law enacted for the 
protection of the live stock interests 
of the country. 


TO CURE A CHOKED COW. 





At this season of the year when most 
farmers have an abundance of roots, 
such as turnipr, etc., the cows are oft- 
en turned into the fields where the 
roots are grown, or fed in the yards. 
The refuse apples are alsafed by some 
farmers. Occasionally we hear of 
cows being choked. A contrivance 
which will be found effective to use in 
a case of this kind may be made from 
a round piece of wood, two inches 
thick and seven inches long, fastei.ed 
to two side pieces, 18 inches long, with 
a hole bored at each end of the side 
pieces, and also several holes in the 
round pieces of wood. This round 
piece is put into the mouth of the 
choking cow and a rope passed through 
the holes in the side pieces, which is 
fastened over her head in the manner 
of a bridle. 

The animal breathes through the 
holes in the bit and in her effort to rid 
her mouth of this, a great flow of sa- 
liva takes place which runs down her 
throat when she holds her head up and 
assists in causing the obstruction to 
pass down or be ejected. Besides it 
is claimed that it entirely prevents the 
animals from becoming hoven and thus 
dying from suffocation. There are 
many methods used for unchoking ani- 
mals, which are dangerous.—J. T. Mc- 
Coy, in Farmers’ Guide. 
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60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 


Farmers’ Classified Department 





RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 
Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 


Figure the cost of sending each.of these readers 


@ personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. 


Count up the words in your advertisement, including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost ig to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





LAND WANTED. 
WANTED—Good farm, well located, pos- 
session next spring. Give price and descrip- 
tion. Addr., Drost, Box 754, Chicago. 


QUICK CASH for your business or prop- 








erty. Anything, anywhere. Don’t pay big 
commissions. Dept. 2, Co-operative Sales- 
man Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 





ee 
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FARMS AND LANDS. 


FLORIDA FARM, 60 acres, will 
Thomas Jones, Starke, Fla., Route 1 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit,-livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


FARMERS ATTENTION—For information 
regarding farms and stock ranches that are 
for sale at owners’ prices, wuite Guy R. Stan- 
ton, Lebanon, Laclede Cougty, Mo. 











sell. 











DON’T buy farm until you know all about 
our ditched bottom land in Butler county, 


Southeast ‘Missouri. No rocks. No better 
land anywhere. Produces wheat, corn, 
fruit, clover, cotton. Good water, schools, 


reads. Close railroad. Two crops yearly, 
wheat and peas. No Mississippi river floods. 
Price low. Terms easy. Write owner, Ranch 
and Land Co., Neelyville, Mo. 








LIVE STOCK. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 


quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Chester White boar pigs and 
one yéarling boar. Pedigree furnished. B. J. 
Carroll, Caledonia, Minn. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FANCY DUROC-JERSEY HOGS—The most 
popular and profitable breed of hogs in 
America. Best blood of this breed. Sows 
bred for spring litters to great boars for sale; 














also a fine lot of fall pigs by Champion boars 


and out of fashionably bred dams. Not cheap 
stuff but the kind to make good. Address or 
visit Chas J. Stuckey, Mechanicsburg Ohio. 








SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 








ADDRESS, 
Department, 718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
POULTRY. HELP WANTED. 





BLACK LANGSHANS, exclusively, cock- 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walker, Mo. 





LIGHT BRAHMA cockerels, $1.00. Mrs. 


Walter Jarratt, Lometa, Tex. 


BARGAINS in choice Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, Mrs. Mermoud, Monett, Mo. 








PURE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 





for sale. Elsie Showalter, Arnold, Kan. 
FOR SALE, thoroughbred Bourbon Red 
turkeys. Anna Myers, Fairbury, Nebr., R. 4. 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
at low prices. Ernest Caraway, Hornersville, 
Mo. 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED, $65.00 to 
$150 month. Government life jobs. Common 
education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions and examination schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dep't. 0167, Rochester, N. Y. 


BEES AND HONEY. 








BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $345, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 





HONEY, fancy light amber, $10.00 per 2 
60-Ib. cans, amber, $9.00 per 2 60-lb. cans, 
Single cans-25 cents extra. Bert W. Hopper, 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 





BARRED ROCK COCKERESS, choice 
birds. Plorence Belle Ziller, Hiawatha, 
Kans. 





FOR SALE, Goffftn Wyandotte cockerels, 
Rose Comb Victor strain, $2.50. B. E. Dillon, 
Indiahoma, Okla. 


EXTRA CHOICE Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys, both sexes. “Prices right. Mrs. A. E 
Glendenning, Maywood, Mo. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, large well 
marked, and vigorous, $2.00 each, 6 or more, 
$1.50 each. Mrs. Geo. McNeill, Graham, Mo. 











WHITE ROCKS—Extra large pure white 
hens, cockereis and pullets for sale. White 
Ivory strain, originated by Chas. ©. Fair, 
Sharon, Kan. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn  pullets, 
$10.00 dozen for quick sale. Healthy utility 
chickens. Bight years’ experience. Mrs. 
Percy Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


INDIAN RUNNERS—Do you want to im- 
prove your flock. Fine young drakes and 
ducks, the prolific white egg leyers, $1.00 
each. J. H. Rothenhofer, DeWitt, Ark. 


REGISTERED Chester-White pigs, $6.00, 
$8.00 and $10.00 each. Barred Piymouth 
Rock chickens, $1.00 each. Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.00 each. O. P. Curtis, Goshen, Va. 
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DRIED FRUITS. _ 


FANCY DRIED APPLES—New crop Red 
Bens now ready; 100 pounds, $6.00. Trial 
Sample, 50 cents. Carlock’s Orchards, White- 
ner, Ark. 








SEND $7 for one hundred pounds choice 
evaporated apples, in double burlap bags, 
freight paid to your station. Two pound 
sample by parcel post for 25c. W. A. Clay- 
pool, Springdale, Ark. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$6.76 
for 100 pounds new evaporated November 
ringed apples, $7.75 for select ripe quarters. 
Free on board cars here. Samples, 8c. The 
Hughes Orchards, Whitener, Arkansas. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to any 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real e 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write new and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. ‘ o 
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ROSE AND SINGLE’ COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 


AUCTION SCHOOL. 





SEND $1.50 for largest auctioneering book 

















WEET . M J. T. | Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry ublished, % morocco.“ Missourl Auction 
median Fabncuth, Ky. sp tces.s sae Yards, Ava, Mo. hool, Kansas City. 
No. 1 WESTERN Nebraska grown Feterita| __ D ea f MISCELLANEOUS. 
seed for sale by grower. Write J. E. War- AGENTS. 
rick, Hastings, Neb. WANTED—Nursery agents. Pay weekly.| FOR SALE—Foxes. Ernest Young, Al- 
Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. ger, Florida. 


100 RHUBARB or 300 asparagus plants, 
postpaid, $1.25; strawberries, paeonies, dah- 
lias, specialty. Alva Y. Cathcart, Bristol, 
Indiana. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 
biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- 
q Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 


Se 
DOGS. 














TRAINED coon, wolf and grayhounds for 
sale. Tom Rice, Garnett, Kan. 








WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in r town. No 
money uired. W. Ward Co., 214 Insti- 
tute PL, icago. 








PONIES. 


Shetland Ponies for . 
This year’s colts. Will be ready to ship by 
Christmas. Write your wants to N. BE. 
Stucker, Ottawa, Kan. 








HOLIDAY BARGAIN camera and vutfit, 
M. O. Clayton, Mildred, Mo. 





REPAIR FENCES THIS You 
can do it better with an Ajax wire tightener. 
Send ninety cents; we will prepay charges. 
B. F. Avery & Sens, Dallas, Tex. 


BEAUTIFUL Christmas Calendar, blotter 
Mthogra 








combined ; ph of children, sepia re- 

ze cats and dogs, 10 cents 
each. BE. F. , 15th and Martin Sts., Med- 
ford, Mass. 
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E PROMISE Larne U,saywbee you fort, . 

and satisfaction ever oiered | in the world. But you need not our say 
ox ao taiditandls have Blea bad ose éclad, Seeing is believing. " Hendeornaat work shoes made. 

Gk Pliable. Easy. High Tops. ‘Soun less” soles. Most comfortable. Absolutely water proof, 

nae at, acid proof and alkali proof. You, 

yoursell, wi 


New—Proof Tests—Guarantee fainTpucapest| say so and 


Over 5000 pairs given hardest practical tests. physical and chemical, during 2 years of per- a 335 5 prove it if you 































fection, All material guaranteed highest quality forits purpose. Satisfaction or money back, accept our no- 


10-Day Try-On now | risk offer. 





ry wo Niihore You tne 
cede | : Short Time Introductory 
5 Offer to Readers ¢$ $3 
mene of this Paper at Only an 
ee ie For a short time only, we offer you our HY-D-RUBBER- 


WOOD Soled Manure and Water Proof SHOES at our rock-bottom 
manufacturing and sellin Ae cose price—only$3.25a pair. Wedo thisto make new 
wearers acquainted with t ese wonderful néw work-shoes. The price must be 
advanced eoon on account of war-time advances for leather and for our faig 
Segular factory profit. Here’s what other work shoes cost. 


6 Pair Leather Brogans per year at $2.00 cost $12.00 


oil-soaked, 
warm, dry, 
comfortable. 





Non rustin 


Heavy Steel Sole Work Shoes cost 3.50 
oe Stes Aluminum Sole Work Shoes cost 5.00 
Caen HY-D-RUBBER WOOD Soled Manureand 
wood sole Water-proof WORK SHOES” only 3.3% 
Only 2 wax- a Fang We’ reserving the Farmers ang all Workers of A America thousands and thoat thoud 
thread can’t leak on aoe 
seams, strongest ——S nersoles spe- 
: i 
made ciate Savings All Ways! 
fec & foot , 444 
wood. 
Suates weight. Ooldand Oar HY-Ds not only cost you less scatiaehs éteh you Sete viahibehttchetent Scaemaentachaetl tied hased, they 
amp proof. STOP the ston apes our pocket-book, by atvine | you almost unlimited service, 
Hold ‘perfect || Bare dgccorsbilla Save om oft from ilinom,: Mak work fastor and of. 
ounlin ved foot HY-D-RUBBER and Sea-Island Cotton. ton-presstire made, sotindless ape. Out! é greater comfort and light, eon nalete ~ Roem and principles. 
oubles, heels and soles (like auto tires) for hardest wear. "Easy walking. leather soles, NO DEALERS EF wocold HY-U'e thrsashs Gotiocs, hay would oh 











Greatest Work-Shoe Discovery Ever Made Viimin some | fairl anit ogy siitafontan cosy eee a 


Warmer Than FELT BOOTS VYourlll eal th 











Than FELT BOOTS: and Comfort! 


Heavy 8t Ray Riggio R BY 
e ee . “7 wear our regu ° 
RUBBER WOOD Sole ee oe ee For health’s sake think of the spells of sickness you or your friends have had—starting 
with cold, wet or sweating feet. Hy-Ds will not only stop all that, but—actually put your feet theme 
selves back into comfortable easy shape. 


from cold feet, we make this 
Think of having dry, happy, healthy feet, free from bunions, corns, chafings, callouses and pain! 


Special Offer to FELT BOOT Wearers 
Think of having no fear on the worst days, of catching cold, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiffness of 


AN RENN SE AIRE 
the joints, sore throat, quinsy, or pneumonia, all of ‘which usually start from wet, cold 
or sweating feet, 


you request, we line these shoes with extra—weight AA 
quite, Tod flannel. Warmer than felt boots or felt-house shoes 
and may be worn outdoors on stormiest days in wettest places 
with perfect health and comfort, 


Here’s How They are Made 


Back of our guaranteestands our lifetime repu 

ag ‘ect shoe making and highest values given. aa ae ' 

the patented perfected result of our lifelong study to solve the 
Obiections to and mistakes in other work shoes. 


Regardless of expenee, we we have already proved rio me 
e the Farmers and Workers of America only the highest 7 AF 
Prial and skilled workmanship in a perfect work shoe specially 
for- health, comfort, longest service and economical first cost eo 
from the factory. 


BEST LOOKING! NEATEST 
WORK SHOE You Ever Saw ! 


—Keep Your Feet Happy—Easy—Dry and Warm 


Seeing and trying-on and wearing is the test we offer you. 


At our risk, prove the comfortable shape, easy, pliable, snug fittin easy 
walking qualities of ped sta Sa You take no chances in PE gran! us the price St eg a your ore 


der, because, if you say so, back goes your money without argument or delay, including postage, 


FREE norsk TRY-ON paittesired Parcel Pos 


Let us send your size HY-D RUBBER-WOOD Soled manure and water proof shoes son 10 days t trie 


ee Tae perfectly deligutad, d with thelr po Se pciasiplon dt anathion Lika teenie oe 
a Ww r rr’ Trin 
ot Gisthie' te believe: ong ape pee Se our cat Our Wree 10-day 4 10-day Try-On offer On offer direct to “maieriais, handsome appearance, pert ‘ect fit, comtort Hes ehunassite rihoa grade wor py » bow 
your own home anywhere. Then you can Se, a Peper . ime and weay our shoes se 7] immediately ears alt zen Rave Beil ous, out, including ewan fl and nae. renee and equare. 

use days proof—or no sale. You are the ju a you are issouri an n © shoes immedia: a postal coupon, and 
around the ho for 10 = ~~ ourfree booklet, telling Why and How we are able to “ive sach Molantid val wales: for only$3.35. ant 08 


You've made a discovery. You wouldn't give them up. They never come back. But 
our friends will want them. Every pair sells many more that way forus. HY-D-RUBBER- 
WooD Soled SHOES are built from the ground up on the only right work-shoe principles, 


Built for Longest Hardest Wears tcor'stow, siusn, otc. 


Even the best of other all-leather or rubber shoes are porous, absorb moisture, get watere 

goaked, out of shape, uncomfortable, curl up, become hard, wear out fast, cost extra for repair 
,etc. Steel soles are heavy and cost more. Aluminum soles cost almost double. 

But HY-D RUBBER WOOD manure and water proof SHOES now meet all those objec- 

tionsandoutlast3to6pairof other work shoes, with health—comfort—economy and foot happiness, 


Comfortable—Oil Soaked —High AA LEATHER UPPERS 


ers or tops of full gr: grain, soft soft eather. t. | Strong tough fit fibre bucause it g bycause ft absorbs the bark the bark 
from ae Pash rs, eto. 


ordering your size today. For your health, comfort and pockethoo 
or write your letter, Order now, before you turn this page, or forget i 


=<" “Special Attention FREE 10-Day ACERT 


CT A meNSRT OE 


Highest grade materials and war-time advan- ng Cc 
costa Aa Leather, Hi la I actically our Acti Now ae You 50. 
uf. id cost. 7 
oan acturing Write °?P 1 g PENCIL WIL L DO. 


Bilger Bros. 
Dept. 17, 2422 N. California Ave., Chicago, lil, 


Under rome satisfaction guaranteed 10-Day Try-On Free offer, pleasesend me 
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cially prepared ol ‘thorooghly worked tm Prin iets a oer or F more. Tbeolutely wate water proof to em to snow, water, } Insured Parcel Post, 1 Pair HY-D—RUBBER-WOOD Solel aa manure and water proof SHOES, 
ain, barny wet manure acids and a tkalies, See illustration and arrow pet mts described above. sly Size..... (Be sure to state your regular shoe size or send outline on ordinary paper of your 
wai-thread oan re-teek trong 6m, apoh, no no fiat foot troubles. H\-D HUBBER and Bea Isl- foot.) Enclosed find $3.35 to be returned to me if I say the shoes are not satisfactory within 10 
nd Cotton ton-pressure-made, soandless b heels ands 80: ples, Pike siseasizes) fos bara y eee, oy king, Se you want red flannel lining, enclose cost price 25 cents extra, or $3.60.) 
sche, Tadestr — gia Fe ingly eacie Baa w srepinfesca “iat pert Inner polos hilgeds Invdried specially 
point and promise at our risk, as t Name 
" ai our greatest wheter r comfort vr best he ate +4 
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Bilger Bros. wc. N, Caltiorna Ave ve. Chicago, || a ee ahs 











References ili by wtluaker of tg Paper Paper Alta you yours whem yom 2 ms noe ase Note—Safe Delivery Prepaid Insured Parcel Post Direct-to-You at Factory Cost PricemAnywhere. 


Show this page to Sete 088 5) Shem aden spose tla etter go they rons mutes b. Tear 
Readers out this coupon NOW W as your REMINDER TO ACCEPT our Special Offer by first mail. 








Greatest Health and Pocketbook Protectors 
—Perfect Fit in og egular Size You Wear 


Get the best bargain—the most satisfactory pair of shoes you ever hed the chance to buy, or wearin life, by ~ 
x besten y foot ease, send Thin coupon 
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